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ADVeimiiNG WORKiRS 

CD49X'0SO.0SS; 132,OSS; 14 1 OS 1 
and a68U62.1SS; mnd l64Mn 
thi0uglt46S) S 

■ Natur* 9f Werk 

nrtall ffoeery store to a hmk, 
does mmm ipwm of adverfisini to 
^nuad^ ^ople to buy \u ptoducu 
Qt use its servioet. "Adveitislfig tm- 

' qutfei the talent o^people in mmny 
dlffirfst ki^ds o^oba> Creative 

. workers iuch as writers« artists^ and 
derigsers develop and produce ad- 
vertiseiiientSt while people with buit- 
nefa and sales ability handle the ir-^ 
ran|einents for broadcasting the 
advenisenierits on radio and televi^ 
iioii,^ publishing thatn in newipaperm 
or magazines, mailing them i^ectly, 
or poiting them on billboards. The 
foliowmg occupationi are those most 
commonly associated with advertise 

Advertising managers direct the ad- 
veiling prograrn of the businessem 
for which they work. They detennina 
the si^e of the advertising budget, the 
type of ad and the media i& use, and 
what advertising agency, if any, to 
employ. Managers who decide to en- 
ploy an agency .work closely with the 
adve^iiin(^ specialists from the agen- 
cy. "The^s^ manai^ers may supervise 
the prepar^ion of pamphlets, bro- 
chiires, or other materials developed 
to promote the firm's ^prbducts or 
services. Advertising managers work- 
jng for newspapers, ra^io stationi, 
Ind /^ther communications media 
have somewhat different duties. 
' They are reiponsible for selling ad- 
vertising time or space, and do work 
that is similar to the work of sales 
managers in otl\^r businesiei, 

Acconht eJtecutives are employed 
by advettiitng ajen^ies to develop 
advertising progranis for client firaii 
and individuals. They first study the 
client's saleS; public image, and ad- 
vertising problems, and then create bl 
program th^t suits the elient's needs, 
in most agencies, artists and copy- 
writers^ are» responsible for davelop^ 
ing the actual artwork and ^vertiS' 
ing copy, but in some small agencies, 
the eccDunt executives have this re- 
sponsibility, 
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, Res£&rwh dirmomrs md their a^is- 
Wm study the tn^ket. They review 
Risible utei for ifm produet or ser*' 
vice being sold, aompare ^ts advifti^ 
tegei or disadvantages with thoge oif 
oompetitors« and sliggest ways of 
reaching f^itential buyers^ To deveU 
op market informatton, these:, work- 
ers inay survey buyiiig^habtU and mo^ 
tiyes of custom§N« or try out sample 
ads to And the |heme er^ medium that 
best sells^e product. (See the itate^ 
ment on m^keting research \mrkeiB 
for more information on this bccupa^ 
tion.) 

Ad\^§rti^in$ c^ywritmfM ^develop 
the headlines and text to be used in ' 
the ads. By studying information^ 
about ttie product and Hs potfentiar 
L custom^, they are able to write ^ 
copy aimed at tlit particular group of 
cUitomeiB the advertiser seeks to at- 
tract. They may specialiEe in writing 
copy for ^ certain group of people, 
such ai buiiness managei^, teenage, 
ers, or sports lovers, or for a class of 
productSi iubh as cars or computer 
equipment. Copywriters usually 
work cloiely with account execu- 
tives. In iome agencies, they may be 
supervised by copy chiefs. 

Artists and layout workers create 
the visual jmpact of an ad by select^^ 
ing photo|raphs, drawing illustra', 
tions or figurest an'd lelectlng the^slEt 
or type of print to be used in a ni^ga- 
ziAe or newspaper ad. When tehvi- . 
sioh commerciali are planned^ 
usM&lly sketch sample scenes for the 
client to consider. (See the state- 
menti on commerical artists and 
photographers for more infotTnation 
on tltis type of work,) t 
^ h4m4iA directors (or sQ^t^^iMi^irs 
and time buyers^ negoti^^fontracts 
*for iffveFtiAng space or air time. 
"They determine the day Md time 
when television commcrdial will 
reach the largest group of proipec- 
tive buyerE at the iTiwesi cost. To se- 
lect the best medium for the advertis- 
r, media directors mUst know the 
its of using various media and the ^ 
characteriatics of the audience 
reached by fpeciric publicationi or 
television stations. 

Production managers and their as-> 
sistants arrange to have the ad print- 
ed for publication, nimed for lelevi- 
sion, or recorded for radio. They 



fnust kn^ whialh ftrms or freelance 
workers will be ab|0 to product the 
best 4d lor ^i leMi coit« 

of IM^tayintiit 

-In 197£| aboui ISO.OOO pebpla 
Worked' ill Jobs requiring consider^ 
able kiiowledge of advertising. Those 
employed in adverttsiii| agencies 
were heavily conce^tratpd in Nelv 
York City, i^os Aagelas, aad 'Chica- 
go. 

Mfny others worked in ^e adver^ ' 
tising department of manufacturing 
flrins, retail stoi^Si bapkarTower 
cOiQpaaieit professioi^ft and trade 
wocbitioiii, and many other organic 
nations, teme people had adveitising 
Jo^'wlth tilavisioii or rtdio stations, 
newsp^ert, magarines. StUI oth*' 
er people in the advertising field 
worked for printers, art studios, let- 
^r sho^ package desi|ii flrmi^ and 
similar businesses. t 



Tra 



f Otti«r Qyallfieatlona, 
and Advaneeirant 



McMt employers prefer* college 
graduates. Soine empioyeri seek per^ 
sons with de^ees in adv^rtlikig with 
heavy etnph^is on marketing,' busi> 
' nmMy and jaurnaliitn; others prefer 
graduaterj^ith a liberal arts back- 
groumlpr'fsooiai seienae, literature* 
drt^^and other dis^ip lines); some em- 
ptbyeri place llt^e emphasis on the 
«?type of degree. ' 
''^No partycular educational back> 
ground is equated with suoceis in ad- 
. vertislng: In fact, relevant wor^ expe- * 
rienpe may be more impoitBiit th^n 
educaticmal backgr5und. Experience 
selling ads for s^ool pjibiicatidns or 
radio'' statlonst or^^on a" summer job 
with a marketing research service, 
can be a distinct advantaie to the 
jobs^ker. ' . " « 

Somef orgahi^ations recruit out- 
standin^college graduatis for train- 
ing programs that cover all aspects of 
advertising work* In other firms, erD^. 
ploye&s immediately enter a ipecialty 
and dp not galn sUch all-round expe- 
rience. Some beginnem start as re- 
search or production assistarits or as 
space or time buyers. A few begin as 
junior copywriters. 

Many advertising jobs require 
trnaginat4oni creativity, atid a flair for 
language, Th^se trails are especially 
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IfliportAnt to sitiits^ layout Workers* 
wd i€MuiitMii€utives, All creative 
m^owi post be directed toward the/ 
iaiis function. People intareitsd in 
becorning advertising managars, mc- 
oouDt executiviSt me^U buyei^, and 
production nimnageri must be ajbls to 
*g£t along Will witi4 p^opU and be 
^bla to sell their ideas. Rasearch di- 
ractofs Md their aMis^nti muit have^ 
W understanding of human behavior. 
All advertiiiiig workers muit be able 
to accept criticism of their work and 
be able to function as part of a ttam . 

Opportunitiei for advancainant in 
Ihb fi^id getierally are excalltnt for 
qr^ativa, talenttd« and hard-working 
people. For exampla, copywritafs 
^nd account executives may advance 
to more responsibla work in thair 
specialties, or to managerial jobs, if 
they daincAStrata ability in daaling 
with cliants. Some aspecially capabla 
workars may becoma partners in an 
^Kisting" agiiicy» or they may esiab- 
liih thair own aganCy. 

- ^' - 

f mployftitnt OutlDofi 

Employtne^t of advartising work- 
fifi iiaxpacted to tncreasa faster than 
the average for all occupations 
through thi inid-1980*s. Most open- 
tngi^ however, will result from the 
ti^md to replace workers who die^ ra= 
tire* or leave the Dccupation for oth- 

reasons. 

The growing' number of consumer 
%nd industrial goods and increasing 
coinpatition in many product and 
aarvice tnarkats will cause advertise 
iiig expandjturas to risa. Such expen- 
ditures also may be spurred by the 
growing tandency toward salf sarvice 
in retail marketing. An additional 
factor is the growing need of small 
businassas for professional advartis- 
ing services, Erpployment in advertis- 
ing occupations is strongly affected 
by general busineis conditions be- 
cause firms expand or contract their 
4dvaftising budgets according to 
thair financtal success. Although op- 
portunities should ba favorable for 
highly qualified applicants, particu- 
larly in retail advertising, others 
seeking entry jobs will face keen 
competition because the glamorous 
nature of the field attracts many peo- 
ple. 




4dv* rtising ean b« ■ latiAfiring eir««r far p4rson« who ■njdy viri«f)f, wmk^m eh«lk 

And eiiiiip#Wefii« / 

Loeal lelevisiori, rsdio, and n^ws^ 
papers are expected to ineraase their 
itiare of total advertising expend i^ 
tures while direct mail, niagadnes» 
and national newspapari aontinua to 
bsa ground. The few very large agen^ 
Qies that account for nearly all na^ 
tional advertising are ejcpectfed to 
mairitain fast growth beoauie of thatr 
e^ipanding injprnalipnal business. 



Earnings and Worlilng 
Oondltioni 

Based on limited information, an- 
nual salaries for beginning advertis- 
ing wojkers with bachalor'i degrees 
ranged from $8,000 to $10,000 in 
197S. Higher starting salaries ganer- 
illy v^are paid by the largeit firins or 
tdve rtising agencies to outstanding 
applicants, panticularly those with 
idve rtising axperienea. 

Salaries of experienced advertising 



$22,300; senior CQpywritar, $ 16,600; 
Junior copywriter, $10*500; media 
director, $ 16,800; space or time buy- 
ar, $9,400; research director, 
$24,000; research analyst, $13,500; 
production manager, S 14,400. Sftv^ 
eral other surveyi yielded these re- 
sults: In 1976, the top advartUing>f- 
ficars In large retail fifmi avaraged 
over $32,000 a year; in 1975, the 
median salary of advertisii^ direct 
tors in large banks ranged frorn 
$16,000 to $17,000 a year; in 1975, 
the avafage salary of advartising 
manageri in a wide variety of compa- 
nies ranged from $1 8,000 to $34,000 
a year, depanding upon t^e annual 
sales volume of tha firni. Salaries of 
advertising managers genarally are 
higher in consumer than industfial 
products firms, and many receive in- 
centive compensation. ^ 

People in advartising work undeb- 
great pressure, and dc* flot have the 



wirkers varied by size and type of job security enjoyed ^y workers in 



fifnt as well ai by type of job. Ac^ 
cording to a survey of advertising 
agencies taken in 197S. average an- 
nual salaries of workers in selected 
occupations were as follows: Chief 
ejcecutive officer, $45,300; account 
supervisor, $28,400; account cjcecu- 
live, $18,500; executive arf director. 
$24,400; art director, $17,100; sen^ 
lor layout artist, $ 12.900; junior lay- 
^ogi artist, $9,300; copy chief, 



many other . occupations^ These 
workers are eHpeeted to produce 
quality ads in as sma^ a time ai 
possible* .Some tirnes We y must^ork 
long of irregular hours to meet dead- 
lines or rnake last-minute changes. 
Account executives, copywriters, 
and layout workers may bfecome 
frustrated by a client'^ inability to 
define the type of ad he or she wants 
for a prpduct. 
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n^r ftir fNifsoiis who effjoy varilty, 
isQftipiisMip cfMtivt chaltengas, m4 
acvpetiti^n^ Unlikt workmn in mm^ 
Qfhar MeufattcBi, mdvirtising wdrk^ 
eri %tp(gfifQ£# th^ littifftctton of 
having th#lr work in priAt, on telavU 
il^nt Or en radioi ev^n though tlity 
r^niaifi. unknown to tht publia at 

Ift^rmatlcnr 

Infenndtion on advirtiaing ag^n^ 
€lei Slid the careen they offer it 
avMtahle from: 

AtfieficAii Aii^ei%uon of Advertising Ag^n^; 
eici, ^00 Park Av^. fim^ York, N Y. 
Wit. 

For %ddUioKal information on cm- 
rears and a list of colleges that pro- 
vide traitiing in mdveftlsing, contact: 

Amri^Mi A<iveTti«tng Pederirioti, 1225 Con- 
ite^tifut Ave, NW.> Washiogton, DC. 



INTERPRETERS 

(DOT. 137.268) 

N«tura of tha «#ork 

Interpreters help paopU of difFar- 
eiit nations and different culturts 
ovarconie language barri^fs by tranS' 
lating whmt hai bean said by one per- 
son intt^ a language that can b# un- 
derttood by otheri. 

Th^re are two baaic types of oral 
tranitation or interprftation: sin)uU 
tanaoui antf conseeutive. In iimulta- 
neous Interpretation* thi intarpret^r 
translates what is being iaid in om 
language the speaker continues to 
talk in another. This technique re- 
quirei speed and Ruency in the for- 
eign languaga on th^ part of the in- 
terpreter and it is made' posiible by 
the use of ele^tronia equipment, 
which allows f^r the trantmlssfon of 
the simultaneous epee cites. Confer- 
ence itterpreteri oftefi work in a 
glaii^enclosed booth from which 
they Can see the fpeafcer. While lis- 
tening through earphones to what is 
being said, they siniultaneously gi^e 
the translation by speak ing into a mi- 
crophone People attending the con- 
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fereni^ who do not ui^erstand the 
lariguage being spoken may listen to 
an interpreter's rendition by stri^ly 
pushi^ a button or turning a diaf to 
gat the translation in the language 
they know. Simultaneoua interpreta^ 
tiOn generirlly is preferred for confer^ 
encesf and the development of porta- 
ble eqitipment has extended its use to 
other large-scale lituations. 

Consecutive tnterpre^tion also in- 
volves oral tranilation. However, the 
speaker and the Interpreter take 
turns speaking. A consecutive, inteh 
preter must have a good memory and 
generiilly needs to take notes in order 
to give a complete and exact transla^ 
tion. The chief drawback of coAsecui^ 
tive interpretation is that the proeesi 
is time consuming, because the 
speaker must wait for the translation 
before proeeeding. 

Since interpreters are needed 
whenever people find language a bar^ 
rier, the work involves a variety of 
topiQi and situations. Interpreters 
tnay be neededf for example, to ex- 
plain various aipecti of American 
life to a'group of foreign visitorSi or 
they may be required to interpret 
highly technical speeches and discus- 
iions for medical or scientiflc gather- 
ings. They may work at the United 
Nations, or And themselves in a 
courtroom or escorting foreign lead- 
ers or business people visiting the 
Unijed States. 

Fiae«a of Employnivnt ^ 

An estimated 175 persons worked 
full time as interpreters in the United 
States in 1976. The largeit single 
concentration of interpreters was at 
the United Nations in New York 
where about 90 people held full-time 
posts. Various other international or- 
ganizations, located primarily in 
Washington, also employed 

regular staff interpreters. Among 
theie are the Organiiation of Ameri- / 
can States, the International Mone/ 
tary Fund, the Pan American Health 
Organization, and the World Bank. 
Within the Federal Government, Ihe 
Departments of State and Jui|ice 
were the majo.T employers of full- 
time interpreters / 

An estifnated SOD persons worked 
m freelance interpreters. Ereelance 
interpreters may work for ^arious 
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mniplf^ymfs ^n4§r ihort-ienn ecia- 
^a^U^ Ab^ui fotir^nfths were und^r 
contract oti « ndnpormry basb to the 
bepai^^iit of State and the Agency 
for InternatloriM Developfnaflt to 
serv%^.^ esQOf^ intei^reters for f6r= 
eigri visitoii to the United Mates. ^ 
Some of these interpreters WorJied a 
great portion of tbe year; othen 
vvorkid for only a few days. Tha^ re- 
maiitder of the Cr^elan^e inu^ripreterif 
worked In the freelance conference 
.fleld. TheS€ interpreters provided for 
both the "iupplemwwiry needs of jl^ 
internattanal and Federal agencies 
and for the periodi€« ahort^teren 
^ needs of vaHotti'^nte^AiLttatiarcQn^p 
ferenoei that are h^ld in this country. 
The"Organ^tion of Americaa States 
einp!oyi^4iiy peaple in this area. 
Besides pet^ni who work strictly a% 
int^fpreteri; mafiv othei^ do soi^ 
ihterpretation work in the courj^ of 
.their j^a. ^ ^ = 

TfAiniiiS. OtH«r QualiflMtlona, 
, ttiid Advan^Ain^t 

A coniplete^oniniaii^ of two ian> 
guagtf br more is tl^ usual' rectuire- 
ment for becoming m interpreter. In» 
terpr^ters tnuit ijptantantously call 
to mind wordi'o^dioms correspond^ 
ing to the foreign ones. An extenttve 
working vocabula^ and ease in mak- 
ing the transition from one language 
structure to another are neceisary, 

Studenti w|io want to become in- 
terpreters should becoftae fluent in 
several langtiages. Interpreteri who 




lrit«rpr«t«ra itiUft jriitarits naay tly emW to 
mind mofdm or Idieffit ^orreipondlitg to 
faraienentr 



work at the Unit^ Nations, for e,%^ 
unpis, must kAoW at least three Qf 
Ae fix offleial U,N, langua^s: Ara- 
ble, Chtnese, Bngliih, Freneh, Rus- 
^.si«Ei» mnd Spanish. Poftuguese and« to 
tome eE^nt, Japanese, and Oennan 
are alio valyable tb interpfeters in 
the United Statei. 

Two sehMli in the United States 
offer speelai progrwis for interpreter 
training. Both require foreign Ian- 
fiiage pcoficiency upon entry. The 
□eorgetown University School of 
Languages and Linguistics in Wash^ 
ington, p.C.* has a I - or 2*year 
course oi study leading to a Certifi- 
cate of Proficiency as a cdnfe^nce 
interpreter. The certirieate ii recog» 
ntzed by the Internmtional Associ-^ 
. atibn' of Conference Interpreters, 
AppIicanU to Georgetown Univenity 
must qualify on the basis of an en- , 
trance test and a mininium of previ- 
ous studies at the univeritty level; 
successful candidatei usually hold a . 
bachelor's degree, often a master's 
, degree. The Monterey Institute of 
Foreign Studies in ^lonterey, Calif., 
through its Departinent of Transla- 
tion and Interpretation, offers a 2- 
year graduate prograin leading to a 
master's degree in IntefcuUural 
Communication and a graduata cer- 
lificate in eUher translation, tr^nsla- 
tion/interpretation, or in conference 
interpretation. Applications to the 
Institute must) have a bachelor's de- 
gree and pass an aptitude test. They 
must be fluent in English, plus one^ 
other language if studying transla- 
tion, or in two other- languagef if 
wishing to enter the interpretation 
field. After taking the basjc courses 
in translation and interpretation the- 
ory, students must pass a qualifying 
exatminatton in ord«r to enter the * 
translation or interpretation pro- ^ 
gram. This qualifying examination 
usually takes place after tw^ semes^ 
ters of work at the Institute. 

Many individuals may qualify as 
interpreters on the basis of their for- 
eign backgrounds for positions in 
which extensive experience and a 
broad education are n^t as crucial as 
for other types of interpretation. For 
example, consecutive interpreters 
employed by the Immigration and 
-Naturalisation Service of the U S 
Department of Justice serve'^rimar- 
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ily in interpreting legal prootef^g§, 
such m heafirigs for alieni. 

Besides being proriQieni in lan= 
guagts, inMrpreteri are expected to 
be generiilly well informed on a 
broad rrage of subjects, pflen include 
ing techniasl subject such as medi- 
cine or scienttfiQ or industrial teeh- 
nolog^. Work as a translator .may 
serve as ajiiseful backgro^un^ in main- 
taining mn up-w^mtm vooabulary in 
various specialized o^Bechnical 
areas. The' e^xperienc 
abroad alio is very im 
interpreter. 

Althou|h there ii no 
quirement for entry into the profes- 
sion, a univeraty education usually is 
considered essentia. 

People interested in becoming in- 
im^mtmm should be artioulate speak- 
ers and have good hearii^g. The ex- 
acting nature of this profession 
requires quickness, alertness, and a 
cohstant attention to accuracy. 
Working With all types of people re- 
quires good sense; tact, and the emo- 
tional stamina to deal with the ten- 
sions of the Job, It is essential that 
interpreters maintain confii^entiality 
in their work and that they give hon- 
est interpretationi. 

Advancement in the iBtepreting 
field generally is based ^Hpatisfac- 
tory service. There is sorrie advance- 
ment from escort level interpreting 
tg conference level work. ^ 

Imploy ni«nt Outlook 

interpreters traditionally face very 
stiff competition for the limited num- 
ber of openings. Little Ghange is ex- 
pected in the number of fulUtime in- 
terpreter! through the mid-l980's. 
Most opportunities, therefore, 
should result from the need to re- 
place workers who die, retire, or 
leave their jobs for other reasons. Ex- 
perience has shown that any slight or 
sporadic increase ii|^ the demand for 
interpreters can be met by the exist- 
ing pool of freelance workers. Only 
highly qualified applicants will fmd 
jobs. 

Qualified interpreters also may 
figd work 'abroad. The demand for 
interpreters in Europe, where so 
many different languages are spoken, 
is far greaier than m the United 
Stales. 




Peop^Who hav# linguistic abilities 
also mi^ find ioriiie empldynient op- 
portunities at tranilatdrs.' In faet, 
many Interpreter find the ability to 
do trutilation work, if not requisite, 
an oceupationiU asset. Foreign lan- 
guage eomi^tenee alifO is im^mant 
for careers in the fields of fbreign 
service, interoational busing, ajid 
language education. 

« 

Earnings and Working 
CondMani 

Salaries of interpreters depend 
upon the type of interpreting done as 
well as^the ability and perfomianQe 
of the individual The tax-free annual 
syirting sala^ for conference inter- 
preters at the tJnited Nations was 
$14,300 in 1976. Outstanding. U.N, 
inteipreters could expect to earn al- 
most $30,000. 

Beginning salaries for interpreters 
in various other international organi- 
zations were over $15,000 a year, 
according to the limited infomiation 
avairkble^ In addition, international 
organic tions often paid supplement 
tary living and family allowances. 

Junior interpreters who worked for 
the LJ.S/ Department of State re- 
ceived $ 17,056 a year in 1977, Start- 
ing salaries were somewhat lower for 
interpreters in other Federal agen- 
cies. 

In the freelance field, interpreters 
^re paid on a daily basis. Conference 
interpreter salaries ranged from 
about $125 to $160 a day in 1976. 
The tJ.S. Department of State paid a 
daily salary of 1125. 

Freelance escort interpreters re- 
ceived salaries ranging from about 
$40 to over $80 a day, based on the 
individuart skill and prior perform- 
ance. Interpreters on assignment usu- 
ally could expect to be paid for a 7- 
day week. Interpreters are paid trans- 
portation expenses by the employing 
agency and also receive an ^allowance 
to cover the cost of accommoda- 
tions« meals, and other expenses inci- 
dental to their assignments. 

The conditions under which inter- 
preters work vary widely. In freelanc- 
ing, there is little job security be- 
cause of demand fluctuations, and 
the duration of various freelance as- 
signments ranges from a few days for 
a typical conference to several weeks 
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for somt sseert mtiigninents. AU 
though th€ h^ufi interpriieri work 
art not nt€ei»ri]y long, they are of- 
ten irragular. In some instanees^ es- 
peelally for sscoft flreelanef workers, 
a great d^araf timvel to a wide variety 
of locations is reqiyred. 

teurevs of Addl^onal 
Informatfon 

Infortnation on the interpreling 
profession Is available fron: 

Tht Afnericsn Anociation of Language Spc- 
cialisti, 1000 Coant^tlcut Ave. NW., 
Suili 9, Wuhington, D C, 2^36. 

For infofmaUon on entry require- 
ments and couriei of study at the two 
sehooli offering specialised pro- 
grmms for interpreters^ contact: 

Drvisioii of Interpretatson and Trmilatio^ 
School of Languages and Linguuii 
Georgetown Ufiiversiiyi Washin^ofi^ 
DC- 20057. 

De^rtnant of Trafulation and interpreut^n^ 
Monterey tnititute of Forei|n Studies, 
P.O. Box 197B. Monterey. Calif. 93940. 

Infornnation abotit employniint 
opportunities is aviUable from: 

Language Servicei Diviiion, U.S. Department 
Of State, Waihington, D.C, 

^cretariat Recniitnient Service, United Na- 
tions* New York, N.V. 10017. 



NEWSPAPER REPORTERS 

(D,0,T 132.268) 

Nature of tho Work 

Newspaper raporterl gather infor- 
mation o% current events and use it 
to write stories for publiQation in dai^ 
!y or weeJcIy newspapers. In covering 
events, they may interview people, 
review put>lic records, attend news 
events, and do research. As a rule, 
reporters take notes or use tape re- 
corders while collecting facts, and 
vvrite their stories upon return to the 
office. Sometirnes, to meet deadlines, 
they telephone their information or 
stories to rewrilers who write or tran= 
scribe the stories for them. 

Large dailies frequently assign 
some reporters to **beats," such as 
police stations or the courts, to gath- 
er ne^s originating in these places. 
General a.^signment reporters handle 




Repdftara gathvriiig raws Inforniation^ 



various types of local news, such|as a 
story about a lost child or an obituary 
of a contmunity leader, Speciilizad 
reporters with a background in a paf^ 
ticular subject interpret and analyze 
the news in fields such as medicr^, 
politics, science, education, businesi, 
labor, and religion. 

Reporters on small newspapers 
may cover not only all aspects of 
local news, but also n^ay take photo- 
graphs, write headlines, lay out pag^ 
es, and write editorials. On some 
small weeklies', they also may solicit 
advertiseTTients, sell subicriptions, 
and perform general office work. 

Places of tmployment 

More than 40,000 persons worked 
as newspaptT reporiers^n 1976. The 



majority of reporters work for urban 
daily newspapars; others work for 
suburban, comniunityi or small town 
weekly papers and press services. 
Reporters work in cities and towns 
, of all sizes. Of the 1 ,762 daily and 
7,579 weekly newipaperSj the grlat 
majority are in fnadium^sized towns. 
However, most reporters work in 
cities, since big city dailies employ 
many reporters, whereas a small 
town paper generally employs only a 
few. 

Training, Other Quillfloatldnt, 
and Advaneemdnt 

Most newspapers consider only ap- 
plicants who have a college educa- 
tion. Graduate work is increasingly 
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imp&rUnt. Mtny editors prf far 
pi^Wftes mho hmym « its jaaf« 

^^n, whi§h itfuflly inclydts train^ 
iftg In fte Hbmtwi artf alang wtUi pri^ 
f(^i|on&l Jeummlistii traitilng. Soi 
editors eonildir m iib#rml arts dtgra« 
sufflaieiit. Qth#i^ prefer applicants 
who have a liberal arts bachelor's de> 
ftee and m niastfr's degrse in joumaU 
Ism. High school courses that are 
useful include English, journalisifi, 
socUl seitnca, and typing. 

Ba^elof*! degree progranii in 
joumalisni m available in almost 
2S0^ccllegas. About three-fourths of 
the bourses in a typical undergfad- 
Mt^ joUfnalittn eurriculuni aft in Ub^ 
eral artt. JoUnialism couFies include 
reporting, copy reading, editing, fea- 
ture writing, history of journalism , 
law, and the relation of the press to 
society. 

More that! 500 junior colleges of- 
fer journilism programs. Twelve to 
fifteefi hours of credit earned is 
transferable to most 4^yaar Qollege 
programs in journalism. A few junior 
colleget also offer programs especial^ 
ly designed to prepare the student 
directly for emplolnient as a general 
assignment reporter on a weekly or 
small daily newspaper. The Armed 
Forces also provide soma training in 
Journalism, 

A master's degl^e in jgumalisni 
was offered by more than 90 ichools 
in 1 976; about 20 schools DfTered the 
Ph, P, degree. Some gcaduale pro- 
grams are intended primarily as prep- 
aration for news careers, while others 
concentrate on preparing joumaltsm 
teachers, researchers and theorists, 
and advertising and public relations 
workers. ^ 

Persons wibo wish to prepare^ for 
newspaper work through a liberal 
arts curriculutn ihould take English 
coursas that include writing, as way 
as subjects such as sociology, politi- 
cal science, iconomics, history, psy- 
chology, computer scierice, and 
speech. Ability to read and speak a 
foreign language is desirable. Those 
who look forward to becoming re- 
porters in a ipicialized field such 
science should concentrate on 
course work in their subject matter 
areas. Skill in typing is essential be- 
cause re porta n, type their own news 
ttories. On small papers, knowledge 
ofnewiphotoiraphy also is valuable. 



The Newspi^r Fund and^divid- 
nyal Biwspape^ offer summeF inbem^ 
ships that provide .college studenti 
viith an opportunity to practioe the 
rudiinents of leporting or editing. In 
addition^ more than 2t70Q Journaiisin 
scliolaiships, fellowships, and mist- 
antships were awarded to college 
Journalism students by univfrsitias, 
newspapers, and professional organ i- 
^tions in I91$i 

I^ews reporting involves a graat 
deal of responiihillty, since what a 
reporter writes frequently influences 
the opinion of the reading public. 
Reporters should be dedicated to 
serving the public's need for accurate 
and impartial news. Although report- 
ers work as part of a team, they have 
an opportunity for self-e%presilon. 
Important personal characteriitiQS 
include a "nose for news," curioaityt 
periistence, initiative, resourceful- 
ness, an accurate memory, ancl.the 
physical stamina necessary for an ac- 
tive and often fast^paced life. 

Some who compete for full-time 
riporter jobs fmd it Is helpful to hav^ 
had experience as a newspaper 
'*stringcr*'— a part-time reporter who 
QDveri the news in a particular area 
of the communhy is paid on tiA 
basis of the stories printed. High 
Echoal and college newspapeis, and 
church or community newsletters, 
also provide writing and editing 
perience that may be helpful in git- 
ting a job. 

Pyfost beginners start on weekly or 
on small daily newspapers^ general 
assignment re^rters or copy editors. 
A fiw outstanding journalism gradu- 
ates are hired by large city papers, 
but this is the exception^ rather than 
the rule^ Large dailies generally re- 
quire leveral years of reporting expe- 
rieriee, which usually is acquired on 
smaller newspapers. 

Beginning reporters are^assignid 
duties such as reporting on civic and 
club meetings, summariElng 
speeches, writing obituaries, inter- 
viewing important visitors to the 
coramunity, and covering police 
coLirt proceedings. As they gain ex- 
perietice, they may report more^tm- 
portant events, cover an assigned 
'*beat,'' or specialize in a particular 
field. 

Newspaper reporters may advance 
to reporting for larger papers or press 



services. Some experiencid repoTtsn 
l^cdnie cdlumi^iits, corrisp^ad^ntSt 
editoritl writ^, e^itomi or top m%' 
ecutives; these positioiis repristilt 
the top of the' field and competition 
for them is keen. JDither reporters 
transfer t^elated fields such as pub- 
lic rtlaUonl^ writing for magaz^es, 
or preparing^opy for radio and tele- 
vision news programs. 

tinpldyrnvnt Outlook 

Competition for newspaper report^ 
ing Jobs IS expected to contimie 
through the mid-l9g0's. If enroll- 
ments continue at record levels as 
they have In the past few years, rec^ 
ord numbers of Journalism graduates 
will be looking* for Jobs. Howiytrj 
employment in thf communicattpni 
fleld is not expected to expand sum< 
ciently to absorb all those seekln| 
jobs, and a si^ble number of journal- 
ism gmduatts will have to launch 
reera in othei fleldsr ^ 

Newspaper reporters in p^icular 
face heightened job competition. Al^ 
though the communications field Is 
expected to expand through^the mid- 
1980's« newspapers are not expected 
to share fully in this growthf As a 
result, employment of reporters will 
increase more slowly than the aver- 
age for all occupations. Most Job 
openings will arise from the need to 
replace reporteis who are promoted 
to editorial or administrative pcsi- 
tions, transfer to other Tie Ids of work, 
retire, or leave the profeisioH for oth^ 
er reason^. 

Bright, energetic persons with ex- 
cepUonal writing ability will have the 
best opportunities for beginnrng jobs 
as newspaper reporters. Talented 
writer who are able to handle news 
about highly specialized scientific or 
technical subjects will also be at aii 
advantage in the competitive Job 
market. 

Weekly or daily newspapers locate 
ed in smallJ^ns and suburban areas 
are expec^Hr to continue to offer 
most of theopportunities for begin^ 
ners entering newspaper reporting^ 
Openings arise on these papers as tm* 
porters gain experience and move up 
to other editorial positions or trans^ 
fer to reporting jobs on larger news- 
papers or to other types of work. Be- 
ginning reporters able to help with 
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photogrmphy an^ other ftpecialtied 
^pects of newspaper work and who 
are acquainted with the Qotiimuiiity 
are likgly to be given preference in 
employiiiefit on small p^pars. 

Most big city dailies require expe- 
do not ordinarily hire new 
gr^u^tes> Sometimei, howeveri new 
* graduates find nawsrooni jobs on ma- 
jor me tropoiitan dallies becauie of 
outitandiiig Qredentials in mn area for 
which a particular paper has a press- 
ing need, Occasionally, the experi- 
ence and contacts gained ttirough an 
internship profram lead to a report- 
ing job directly after graduation. 

In addition to newspaper report- 
ing, collage graduates who have ma- 
jored in journalism Jiave the back- 
ground for Jobs in related fi^ds such 
as advertisings public relations, trade 
and technical publishing, radio and 
television, and law, Because contin- 
uad high enrollment is foreseen in 
Journalism aducation programs, op- 
portunities to teach Journal iim are 
expected to be good. College teach- 
ing jobs currently require profession- 
al exparience and at least a niaitar'i 
degree, 

EarnlnQg and \¥dri(lng 
Conditions 

Reporters working for daily news= 
papers having contracti rregotiated 
by The Newspaper Guild had aver- 



age starting salaries of $10,6Qp in 
late 1976, hi genaral, earninp of 
newipapar reporters in 1976 were 
above average earnings received by 
nonsupervisory workers in private in- 
duitr^, except fanning. ' 

Minimum salaries of reporters hav^ 
ing 4 or 5 years of experience^ who 
worked for daily newspapers with 
Guild contracts averaged $16,700 in 
1976, The minimums ranged from 
$9,960, paid by the smallest dailiai, 
to more than $26,000 paid by the 
largest. Many reporters, however, 
ware paid salarias higher than thase 
minimums. Reporters working for 
national wire iarvices received annu- ^ 
al salaries of at least $19,000, 

Most newspapar reporters general- 
ly work a 5-day, 35- or 40-hour 
week. Reporters working for mom^ 
ing papers usually start work in the 
late afternoon and finish at about 
midnight. Most reporter also receive 
benefits such as paid vacations, 
group insurance, and pensidn plans, 

Souross off Additional 
Information 

Information about opportunities 
for repqrters^ith daily newspapers is 
available fromY^ 

Amsrican Newspaper FubHghefs As^ciatlon 
Foundation, P O Box 17407, Dulles In^ 
ternational Airport, Washington. D,C= 
20041 . 



For iAformattoA on opportunitiei 
in th@ newspa^r fupld md itarting 
Varies of Joumalisnt tmduatesi as 
well as a list of journallitn scholar- 
ships^ fellowship, misttntshtps, and 
loans available at coli#gas and unl- 
vemties, writf to- ^ . * 

the Nswmptper Fund, Inc,, 300, Prinee- 
ton, N J. 08540. - ' . ^ 

, Information on union wage rates is 
available from: 

The Newipf^r Guild, Rti^treh slid lnforffia« 
taon Depftrtmtnt, II 3S ]5th St. HW., 
W^hington, D.C, aOOOS^ 

For general informatiofi about ca^ 
rears in Journalism con^ct' 

Amari^an Comieil on'^Bdiimidon fbr Joumil- 
iim. School of JoUrfialiim, University of 
Mteioiiri, Columbti, Mo, 65201, ^ 

Asc^iation For Bduoatlan in iaUinalim, 102 
Reavis Hall. Nonhtni niinpis UniverUty« 
l^kalb, ||L 60113, 

t^e S^li^ of Profeiiioiia] JaUfn»lUt&, Sigina 
Df lu €hi« 35 B&at Wa^kar Dr., Chicago, - 

ni 60601, 

- ' 

Infonnltion on opportunities for 
women in newspaper repofting andi 
other coinniunications fields is avaiU V 
able from^ 

Women In Communigatioiis, Ipo,, F,0, Boic 
9361, Austin, Tex. 7i766. 

Names and locations of da^^^aws- 
papeis and a list of schools and de- 
partments of journalisin are pub- 
lished in the EdUor and PuhUsher 
Internatianal Year Bcaki available in 
most public libraries and large news- 
paper offices. . ' tj 



PHOTOQRAPHERS 



(D,O.T. 143.062, .282-, and .382) 

Nilurt^tht WorN 

Fhotographeri use their cameras 
and ftlin to portray people, places, 
and events much as a writer uses 
words. Those who ar^ slRllful can 
capture the personality of In^viduals 
or the mood of scenei Which they 
, photograph. Some photagraphers 
specialize in scientific i medicali or 
engineering photography, and their 
pictures enable thousands of parsons 
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to mi a world nomally hidden from 

Although lhaif stibjeet mmmt var> 
tes widely, mlKphotogrtph^^ um the 
samt basic ^quiptneiit. Tht most itn- 
portant piece, of courtt* is the earn* 
era, and most photographers own 
sevaraL Unlike snapshot canieraii 
whl^h have a lens perinEnently at^ 
tached to the camera body, profes^ 
sional cameras are constructed to use 
a variety of lenses designed for close- 
up, medium^range, w distance pho- 
tography. 

Besides cameras and lenses, pho- 
tographers use a variety of flltn and 
colored niters to obtain the deBired 
effect under different lighting eondi^ 
tions. When taking pictures indoors 
or after sdark, they use electronic 
flash units, floodlights^ reflectors, 
and other special lighting equipment. 

Some photographers develop and 
print their own photogrm^hs in the 
darkroo>m and in^ay enlarge or othpr^ 
wise alter the basic image. Many 
photogra'pheri send their work to 
photographic laboratories for pro- 
cessing. « 
\) Because the procedurei involved 
in still photography are quite diffar- 
ent from those, in motion picture 
photography, many photographari 
specialize in one or the other, How- 
ever, there is a growing dainand for 
photographers who have training in 
both areas. 

In addition to knowing how to use 
their equipment and materials, pho- 
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tographers must be capable of com^ 
" posing the subjeeta of their photA- 
graphs and reebgnizing a potemially 
good photograph. 

' Many photographers specifilize in 
a particular type of photography, 
, such as portrait, commerciaU or in- 
dustrial work. Portrait photographers 
take pictures of individuals or groups 
of persons and often work in their 
own studios, For special eventSi such 
as weddings or christenings, how- 
ever, they take photographs in 
churches and honnts. Portrait pho» 
tographers In small studios frequent- 
ly do all the operations, including 
scheduling appointinenti and setting 
up Md adjusting equipment before 
taking the picturet, as vvell as deveU 
oping and retouching negatives^ de- 
veloping proofs, and mourtting and 
framing pictures. They also may be 
the ones to collect payments and 
keep records, and therefore must be 
good business persons. 

Commercial photographers phoi^- 
graph a wide range of subjects ^in- 
cludin| livestock, manufactured arti- 
cles, buildings, and large groups of 
people. They frequently do photog-^ 
raphy for catalogs. Those in advertis- 
ing take pictures to promote such 
items as clothing, fumiture, autiyno- 
biles, and food, arid may spacialize in , 
one such area. Advertising photogra^ 
phers must know how to use many 
d iffe rent photographic^ techniques. 

The work of industrial photogra- 
phers is used in company publica- 
tions to report to stockholders or to 
advertise company products or ser- 
vices. Industrial photographers ilso 
photograph groups of people for em^ 
ployee news magazines or may taka* 
motion pictures of vvorkers operating 
equipment 3nd machinery for man- 
agement's use in analyzing produc- 
tion or work methods. They may also 
use spacial photographic techniques 
as research tools. For example, medi- 
cal researchers often usa ultraviolet 
and infr^ed photography, fluores- 
cence, and X-rays to obtain informa- 
tion not visible under normal condi- 
tions. Time lapse photography 
(where time is stretched or @6n- 
dansed)/ photomicrography (where 
the subject of the photography may 
be magnified 50 or 70 tirhes or 
more), and photogrammairy (sur- 
veying an area using aerial photogra- 



*phy7 are oth^r special techniques^ 

Other photuraphic ip€€ialtie§ in-, 
elude phoMtJoumalIsm, or pfe^ pho- 
tography, which comblnei a "nosa 
for hew^* with photographic ability; 
and educational photography (pre- 
paring slideii filmstrips, and movias 
for use in the glmroom). 

4 

About SJiOOO photographers were 
employed in 1976. The greatest pro- 
portion worked in commerQial stii- 
dioi; many others worked for news- 
papers and tnagaEines. Government 
agengies, photographic equipment 
' suppliers and dealets« and industrial 
' flrms also employed large numbers of 
photographers. In addition, soma 
'photof raphen taught in colleges and 
universities; or made lilms. Still oth- 
m worked freelance, iaking pictures 
to sell to advertisers, magazines, and 
other customers. About one-third of 
all photographers were self-em^ 
ployed. " 

Jobi for photographers are found 
in all parti of the country— both 
small towns and Itrge cities^but are 
concentrated in the more populated 
areas. 

Training, Othvr Quallfleationap 
and Advane#niMt 

Photographic training is availabia 
in colleges, universities. Junior coh 
leges, and art schools. Over .75 col-, 
leges and univer|^ies offer 4-yaar 
curriculums leadmg to a bkchelor's 
degree in photography. Soma collage 
es and univei^ities grant master's de» 
grees in spacialf^ad areas, such as 
photojournalism. In addition, soma 
Colleges have S-year curriculumi 
leading to^ a certificate Or an asio^ 
cia|e degree in photography, A for 
mal aducatlon in photography gives a 
solid fundamental background in a 
variety of equipment, processes, and 
techniques. Art sc)iools offer useful 
training in design and composition, 
but not the technical training needed 
for professional photographic work, 
(See the statement on commercial 
artists alsewhare in tha Handbqpk.) 
The Armed Forcii also train many 
young people in photograpliic skills, 

Although a high ichool education 
is desirable, tbe photography profes- 
sion has no set entry requirementi 
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wiUi ragafd to fonnal education or 
' trminirtg Howaver , the traiiling a pro- 
spective phbtographer has dttir^ 
jfitnis the typ€ of work for which he 
or she quilifiss. 

Feoplt may prepare for work as 
pbotographers in a commaralal §tu>- 
dio through 2 or 3 years of on-the-job 
traintfig as a photdgraphar's^siit- 
ant, Trainets gentrally start in the 
darkrooni where they learn to mix 
'ehemlcalSt develop film, and do 
photoprinting and enlaTglng. Later 
they mmy set up lights and canieras or 
help an ajcpeilenced photographer 
taKe pictures. 

Amateur txpertence Is helpful in 
getting an entry Jojb with a cbmnier- 
cial itudio, but post-high school edu- 
cation and training usually are need^ 
.. ed for industrial or scientific 
phoHbgraphyV Here success In pho- 
tography depends on being more 
than just a competent photographer, 
and adequate career preparation re- 
quires some knowledge of the field In 
which the photography is used. For 
example, work in scientific, medical, 
and engineering research^ such as 
photographing microscopic orga- 
nisms, requires a. background In the 
particular science dr enghieering 
specialty as well as skill in photogra- 
phy. 

FhotographersL^ must have good 
eyesight and color vision, artistic 
- ability, and manual dexterity. They 
also should be patient and accurate 
and enjoy working with detail. Some 
knowledge of mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry is helpful for under- 
standing the use of various lenses, 
films» light sources, and developmerft 
processes. 

Some photographic specialties re- 
/ quire additional qualities, Commer- 
- oial or freelance photographers must 
be Imaginative and original in their 
thinking. Those who specialize in 
photographing news stories must be 
able to recognize a potentially good 
photogfaph and act quickly, for oth^ 
erwise an opportunity to capture an 
important event on film may be lost. 
Photographers who specialize in por- 
trait photography need the abihty to 
help people relax In front of the cam^ 
era. 

* Newly hired photographers are 
given relatively routine assignnients 
that do not require split-second cam^ 
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mfm fidjuitmenu br ^ecisiras on what 
subjiet matter to photograph. Newi 
photoiraphe^; for example, may be 
asiigned to cover civic meetrng s or 
photograph snc^ storms. After gain- 
ing experience they advance to^more 
demanding assignments, and soriie 
rpay move to staff positions on na- 
tional hews magazines. Photogra- 
phers with exceptional ability miy 
gain riational recognition for their 
work and exhibit their photographs 
In art and photographic galleries, or 
publish them in books, A few Indus- 
trlal or scientific photographers may 
be promoted to supervisory posi- 
tions. Magazine and news photogra- 
phers may eventuaUy become heads 
of graphic arts departments or pho- 
tography editors. 

imploymdnt Outlqpk 

Etiiployment of photographers Is 
tKp^cted'to grow more slowly than 
the average for ail ^ occupations 
through the mid-1980's. In addition 
to openings resulting from growth, 
others will occur each year as work- 
ers dip} retire, or transfer^ to other 
' occupations, 

Grov^th of employment In business 
and Industry is occurring as greater 
importance is placed upon visual aids 
for use in meetings, stockholders' 
reportSf sales campaigns, anupublic 
relations work. Video and motion 
picture photography are becoming 
increasingly important in industry. 
Photography also is becoming an in- 
creasingly important part of law-en- 
forcement work, as well as scientific , 
and, medical research, where oppor- 
tunitias are expected to be good for 
those possessing a highly specialized 
background. 

The ernployment of portrait and 
comrnerical photographers is expect^ 
ed to grow sfowly, and cq^^tition 
for jobs as portrait and 
comniercial photographers and pho- 
tographers* assistants is expected to 
be keen. These fields are relatively 
crowded since photographers can go 
into business for themselves vv^ith a 
modest financial Investment, or work 
part time while hplding another job. 
The increased use of self^processing 
cameras in commercial photography 
also has yontributed to t^ crowding 



in this fieldt since llttte photographb 
training required for luch work. 

Earnings md Workliig 
Oindlttolii 

Beginning photographers who 
%vorked for newspapers that have 
contracts with The Newspaper Guild 
had weekly earningi between $128 
and $432 4n 1974 with the majority 
earning between $175 and $225. 
Newspaper pwtographers with some 
experience (uiually 4 or 5 years) 
averaged about $320 a week in 1976. 
Almogl all experienced newspaper 
photographers earned over $225 ; the 
top salary was nearly $505 a week. 

Photographeri in the Federal Gov- 
eminent earned an average of 
$14,900 a year in 1976. Depending 
on their level of experience, newly 
hif^ed photographem in the Federal 
Government earned front $8,320 to 
$11, 520 a year. Most experienced 
photographers earned betweisn 
$11,520 and about $l§,460 a year. 

Experienced photographers gener- 
ally earn salaries that are above the 
average for nonsupervisory workers 
In private industi^i except farming. 
Although self-employed and free- 
lance photographers often earn more 
than salaried work^s, their earnings 
are affected greatly by general busi* 
ness conditons and the type and size 
of their community and clientele. 

Photographers who have salaried 
Jobs usually work a 5-day, 35-40 
hour week and receive benefits such 
as paid holidays, vacations, and sick 
leave. Those In business for them- 
selves usually work longer hours. 
Freelance, press, and commercial 
photographers travel frequently and 
may have to work in uncomfortable 
surroundings. Sometimes the work 
can be dangerous, especially for 
news photographeri assigned to cov- 
er stories on natural disasters or milU 
tary conflicts. 

Sourest of Additional 
information \ 

Career information on phowgra- 
phy is available from: 

PhotoifBphic Art it iei^iiee Foundation, 1 1 1 
Stratford Rd.. Dgs Plaines/ 111. 60O16 

Profesitotiil Photographfirs of Americit Inc. 
1090 Ejjficutive Way, Dei Plaines, 111. 
60Qli 
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PUBLie RELATIONS 
\ WORKCRS 

(D.O.T 165.068) 

f 

. NatuN «f «• Work 

Publtg relations workers apply 
thair ulant for eominunication In 
many differtiit areas. They may han- 
dle press, eonint^titty, or consumer 
relations^ sal^s- promotion, politioal 
€ampaigning^ intereit-grQup repre> 
S€ntaUon» ftttid raising, or employee 
recruitmem. The role they play is 
cmeial to tmproved understanding 
and coQpe ration among the divena 
indtvidiialit gr^upSt organi^tions, 
and institutions that make up our so^ 
eiety. 

How successfully an organlEation 
'presents goals and policies may af- 
fect its public acceptance, p^rosper- 
ity, and even its continued existence. 
Public reiatiom workers help organi- 
zations build and maintain positive 
public reputatioiis. Public relations is 
more than telling the employeT's 



-*itory«^* howevar; Undentandlng Ahe 
attitudes and concerns of custoi^rsi^ 
imployeeit md* various other "pub* 
lics"^and communicating this infor- 
n|Ation to management's an imf^r- 
tmnt part of the Job. 

Public relations departments are 
found in organisations of all kinds» 
and workers must tailor their pro^ 
grams to an emplgyer's particutftr 
heeds. A public relations director for 
a cottage or univemty, for example, 
may devpie most pf his or her'ener- 
gies to attracting additional itudents, 
while one in a large corporation may 
handle the employer's relations with 
stockholders, government' agencies, 
and commiintty groups. ^ 

Public relations workeri put to- 
gether information that keeps the 
public sware of their employer's ac^ 
tivities and accomplishments and 
keeps management aware of public 
attitudes. After preparing the inf6r» 
mation, they may contact people in 
the media who might be interasted in 
publiciiing their materiaL Many ra- 
dio or television public service atf- 




Public rviatlont workars h«lp orgflhlzatlons build and malntiln m posHlva publle imaga. 



nouneemimi or speeifil repcirtt, 
luq^sjpaper itemsh ud ma^tf ine arti* 
i^is start at public rslatiofil warkeK* 
desks. Sometimes the subject is a 
compuiy and its pali^ies towards its 
employees or its lolp^ln the commu^' 
nity. Often the subject is a public 
issue, such as health, nutiittoii, ener- 
gy « or eAvironniefit. . , 

Public relatlMS workers also ar* 
range and coiiduct prog ram in 
which company raprisentativgs will 
have direct contaot witii tfi^ public. 
Such work inctudes setting up speak- 
ing engagement for compan^ offl^ 
clals and writing speeches fof them. 
These workers o^n serve in an em^ 
ployer's npresentatlve dtfrtng com- 
muhity proja^te or i^mlon^lf vtiMf ^ 
show films at school wemblies, plan 
conventions, or ma^tf^a flin^^rasliig 
campaigi^. 

Public relations itaffi in very large 
firms may number 200 or more, but 
in most firms the staff is much 
smaller. The dir^tor of publiQ rela- 
tions, who is often a vice president, 
may develop derail plans and poli- 
cies with a top management execu- - 
live. In addition, large public rela- 
tions departments employ writers, 
research workers, find other special- 
ists who prepare material for the dif- 
ferent media,-stockh0lde^, and oth^ 
er publics. n 

Workers who handle publicity for 
an individual or direct public rela- 
tions for a university or small busi- 
ness may handle all aspects of the 
Job, They make contacts with people 
outside the organist ion, do the nec- 
essary planning atid research, and 
prepare material for publication. 
These workers may combine public 
relations duties with advertiiing or 
sales promotion work, some are top- 
level officials and others have lower 
level positions. The most skilled pub- 
lic relations work of making overall 
plans and maintaining contacts usu- 
ally is done by the department direc- 
tor and highly experteiiced staff 
mfembers, 

Plaeat of Einployinent 

About 1 15,000 persons were pub- 
lic relations workers in 1976. Manu- 
facturing firms,''pi^lic utilities and 
transportation companies, insurince 
companies, and^rade and profession- 
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al assoeuticiii eniplo^]f| niiny ptiblic 
ralition* workers, k iiiiafeli nunnbe t 
vifcrk foT gcvaffnnnint ig^inc lei {iHm 
F#deril Go^emmant ilorti ahploya 
i^vir^ thouiand public liifDrm»tion 
spe€lalisti)« or for scHooli, colleges, 
muietims, and ether edueationii^ re- 
ligious, gind* hurnan letvia^ oTgamiEa- 
ti^ns^ Ttii rapidly eKpati^ing h^lth 
fl^ld also offers cpportunitiis for 
public rclatiofis work, irm hospitals , 
pfiartiiaceutic al conip&niei, and 
medical aig^imtiona, for e^at^pl^. /V 
num^r ^of puWic reiatiotii ^vorlcirs 
"^rt empi6yed by public relatioria 
Qc^hsulting firms wbichi fumisti pu blic 
reUtioni lervlc^s tc cl knt^ for a' fie . 
Some work for advertising agen^its. 

Public relations wofken are con- 
centrated in large cities v^here pTeis 
services and other com ttiuriicat ions 
facilitjes are readily available, and 
wtiere ni^any businesses and t rede as= 
S^iacioiii Have ttieir heaidqijaFters^ 
More than half of the estimated 
2*€0O piiblic relaliotii consulting 
firms in the tJniteijL^ States are in Mesir 
V^rk, Loi Afigelci, Chicago, and 
\¥ishington, 0,C. A major tr<^nd^ 
howewer* is th^ dispersal of public 
relations Job^ tNroughcyut the Y^^iiun 
including imall^r towns 

"Tfalnlng, CtNer OunllflcicioriM 

A college ^duCatiC)!! wurttbl^tej 
with public relations ej^p^i ten^^ i# an 
excellent preparation fcr public t^h 
ticpns 'Work. Although moit begnirpers 
ha^e a college degree in JcjurTialtdm, 
contm unications, or publia relations, 
sofiie employers prefer a back^rouind 
in a field related to the firm*s busi- 
ii^Ss— icicnec, finaitce* or eti^in^ef 
mgi fpr a^a^ple. Sorr^e rirniB want 
college graduarei with e^tpenence 
wcprking for the ne'v^s rticdia In f^ci^ 
itiAny ^ditors^ re porters, and mv^oi k ^rs 
in closely related fielda erxter public 
relations ^ork. 

In 197 6, ab^ut 90 colJig^i^^nd 
mpr^ than SO gradMate s^ho«li of 
fercd degree pro^ranis or special c ur 
rlcvlurns in public Felstiom, usually 
adiHiniitered by the jcurxialism or 
QprnftiiJniCBtlcns depaf^me^t, In md- 
dition* about ZOCcolleies cffared at 
letf tone course in this field. Courses 
in^lud€ public rilatiorti theory a.nd 
tf0hnic|ue8, c^rgaaii^jitlofial ^onnmii ni^ 



caticn, public reiaiions ftiaiiagament 
and administration, practical courses 
in public relationi. and others. Spe- 
cialties ar^ offered ill public relations 
in business, gov^rnrnent, and non- 
profit organisations. Persons with a 
taclielor*s decree in public relationi 
cr a relate^ field generally arte r staff 
positiorki whereas those Mvith agradu^ 
ate degree ar^ more ciualified for ad- 
ffiin iitrative ard i^an age rial jobs. 

Ptiblic r'&tations workersmust have 
corisid^rahle ability to leather infor- 
ffnation^ write* ipaak* and deal effec^ 
tively >^ith people. Courses in jour- 
raiiim^ buiifies^ administration, 
psychology, s^ci^logy, political sci- 
^nc€, advertising, Cngiishi and public 
#p€akiri| help in preparing for a pub- 
lic relations eare^r. ExtraQurrtcular 
^cti^iti^s such asv^riting for a school 
publicatiori or television £r radio sta- 
tion provide- valiaabie experience, 
^aii)r school ^ h^lp stLidents gain 
part=tirne or sumtner ifiternships in 
public reiatior^s w^tiicli provide train- 
ing that can help in cornpeting for 
^ntr^ p<jsitiori^ Membership in the 
Publig Relations Student Society of 
jAmerica provides an cppcrtunity for 
s^lud^nt^io exchange 'vievi^s vv^ ilh pub= 
lie reitf^uoris pra^tit ion^fs and to 
iimk^ prgf^ssic^nai cofitacts ttiat may 
^e helpful in liter securing a job in 
I he field A portfolio of publishad 
^rtitileSj television cr radi^prcgrarni, 
slide pf ^scruiitiunS, and other ^ork 
.^sin^le^ usLiali^^is m ais^t in finding 
» jab 

Crttttivii^ i*iiti^tiv^, and the abil- 
to express thoughts clearly and 
simply Mre Important ta the puflic 
r^lat ion^ wcrker Fresh i^eu are so 
V ital in public relations that some ex- 
p€rt^ spend all their time developing 
ri€w ide&s, l^av^ing the job of carrying 
cyui progrartis to otheri. 

People v^ho chcose public rela- 
iftuns as ^ carpet tie^d a.n outgoing 
ptrsonaliiy, self-Cw^nfi^ence, and an 
u nde riianding cf h uman psychology. 
T"hey ihould have tlie enthuiiaim 
necessary to motivate people. Public 
relations workers need a highly da^ 
v^loped sense of Q^mpetitiveraeis arid 
iMe eibiUty to functiofi a^ part of a 
team / 

Public inforrTiatiCin specialist posi- 
ti«ni ih the Federal QeFVerflment gen = 
eraily require a ccv^epe degree. K|le= 
dia, writing, ol e^ij;^rg experience 



may be ^uice helpful in gaining such, 
a position, Kequirements for sirnilar 
position^ in State and local govern- 
riienta vary. . , 

So me coitipan i cs— paVtie u larly 
thosa w^ith lar|a public relations 
staffs— riav« formal training pro^ 
grams f^r new workers, In other 
firms, new empl^ytes learn by work-- 
ing under the ^uidanca of experi- 
eficed staff mertbers. Beginners of^ 
tan maintain files of material about 
company aotiviti^if scan newspapers 
and niagazinei for appropriate arti^ 
clei to dip^ and assemble^ informa- 
tion for spe^cha^ and parnphlets- Af- 
t^r gaining experience, they wrkoti ' 
more di^icult assign nients, such as 
^riting p ress releases, speeches, and 
%rticles for pufclication. In soma 
firms, workers get al^round experi- 
ence whereas in other firms, public 
ralaticns worker^ tend to ipecialize. 

Promotion to supervisory jobs may 
come as wrker^ show they can Han- ' 
die ntora demanding a^d craativa as- 
signrnent^. Scma experianced public 
relaticns ^orker^ start their ovn con- 
lultini firms ^ 

The Public R^elaiiorfs Society of 
Afnerica accredits public relations 
workers *^ho ha^e at least 5 years* 
eicpertenO^ in tlie Held and have 
parsed a c6mpreherisive 6-hour t%- 
aminstiori (4 hours written, 2 hours 
oral). Ho^e%^er, teecause of disagree- 
ments over the appropriateness of 
formal licensing requirements in this 
field, iucli r^quiremafits are not ex- 
pected in tha imrnediate^uture, 

Erriplayfii«nt Outlook 

Employment c^f public relaticns 
workers i^ expected to increase faster 
than the dveraga for all occupattcns 
through the inid-19SO'i, In addition 
to ne^ jobs created by this growth, 
openings will occur every y^ar be* \ 
cause of the need to replace workers 
who die, retire, or leave the Tield for 
other reasons, 

Demand for public relations work- 
ers niay be affected by economic 
condition^, slackening as employ ers 
delay expansion cr impoie staff c uti 
during buflineii ilpwdowns. Over the 
long'rrjn, however, expenditures on ^ 
public reldtioni #re a%pected to in- 
crease subitantially, Corporatio ni, 
assoctatiofiii and otH^r large organl- 



latioiis are likely to expand ih^ij- 
public relations ^ffcii'is to gain public 
support and appffOvaL 

Corripetitian fcr beginning jobs is 
ke^n* tor public relations work has 
an aura of glam our^ an^ e xcit^mant 
that atlracti r large numbers of 
jobieakeri Furchirfno«, the mm- 
beTof paopIcwHo transfer inW pub- 
lic relations frorti.newspa^r, adv«r= 
tising, or ether c losely related jo^ is 
ejcpectBd to e3*ceed the number 
traniferring out. TH\% factor should 
serve to stiffen cyom petition, 

Pro0P^Cti for a earner in puhplic 
relati^ni are bes* for hifihly qualified 
applicants— tale r^ied people with 
loiind acadtmi* prep^ir.alior* *r^id 
ID Hie fuedia exp^rie nc^ i^^M^^si open 
ings ai"e exp€ct^A'tc occllt in large 
organ izat ion ^orporatior^, public 
relations consulting firms, inai^uf^t 
luring firms, ediications*! irtsuifeilions. 
aiid others 

Corrciltions 

*ii«s fciegihiiing if* piibllc f£i^liO!t3 

to SlO.OOO a y^ar in i 97C3, |><,ibt.jua 
Wiih ^ gfiitluat* 4 c^f g^i|CiAlly 
starud a fiigh^i ^alaK y 

Ihe iiildi i«5 f t pGi itt, -^t.i ^'^^^^ 
crs getiereity ,af^ nighe^i in la* 

lations progtai**^ ki^t^ui Jin^ 1 ^ - 
1^76 survey . ni^di^ Ji A^id^ » a 

of pufclic relaUtj?n^ vjf kgi^A/tit &^ 
fallow 5^ P lesidei^i^ ^^f ptJ^^ii*- 
Ct^nsultinM firms. }nUlU in 

farinatlt>rt or rel**^^u»ns diiwLioss .^lul 

mcnt, $23 SOO, in Statts gi* \£if iiut iu, 
$17,000, in ^uv^rn 'ucfu, 

lions, $23,500 /^Ci:<jrdTug 10^1^7^ 

lit; re i^tiOil S e dv^'d^ttl 
$2^.0CO-49,CJuO d y«ak . *t_'il^ publl*. 
reUliyrms ma ii^^ei ^ Al|^^ig ^d 
$2l,D*70 3i COO a yt«.i J(^p^ndihg 
on th* amnual ^uli^s v^jI ne the 
rtrui Many finfis olier^d m. cuiivc 
cCTmp^nsatiL^n ffaae*! a 19^75 ^ ui 
vay advertising agenci>Jb, pht?lji^ 
relaii^n^ directors a.ver^ge<i S^Oj (Jp 
ayear»^hile put?Iic rilaUoni atfcouni 
e^tecutiv^s ft-ver^ged $1 5,1 CO. 

Public relations consulting firrnb 



^ often pay higher salaries than organ i- 
zatioris with their own public rela 
tiotis dipartmeiits. Salaries in nianu* 
facturing rirms are amoni the highest 
while salaries in social welfare agen= 
cies,, nonprofit organizations, hospi- 
tali* and univeTiiiies are^ atnong the 
lowest 

In the ederal Government, 
bachelor's degree holders generally 
started at $9,303 or $ 1 1 .523 a year 
in 1977^ depending upon the appli= 
aant s academic record, master's de- 
gree holders generally started ^t 
$14,097 a year; additional education 
or experience could qualify? appli- 
cants for a higher salary. Public in= 
formation sp*5cialtsis averaged about 
S24300 a year in 1977 

A^lthough the workweek iijr publig 
i elalions staffs usually is 3 5 id 40 
huLirs, uveftirne ofleri nece^^^rj to 
prepaie or deliver speeches^ arMf*d 
meetings and conimuniiy aciivitirfs, 
L>i travel out 4jf town Q^^wasiun^U^, 
thg iiatuttf Lif their regular assign 
meiits or special eveiits requires pub= 
lie ieUt lulls workers to be On Call 
^ro^^iid th^ ulock 

lnf4#rn«atiQn V 

. ■ i iji 1 u i lii^ IK-Jii ait J ,^ I, ^ - 1 
n . .s ofl'ei mg degrees and c^funeg 

i I fii^iJ vv! lie U> 

uf AiiieiU.a H4 5 Third Av > New 

Y. ik N Y iUti2k 

,pi>i lu iiilieS aiid ih^ pabi. ^ i 
iion^ lie id m ^ens^ialt v^iiie t<i. 

\l> ta^i 80th Si N-w Viifk N V 
1 (H) L 1 
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m ji^u«ra M . Jt# Work 

Alw*il wviUtiis' put S4it,,<.i. 

t i ;tiniy^j infurniatioii into la*\ 




' guage that can readily be understood 
by people who need to use it, They 
research, write, and edit technical 
materials and also may produce pub* 
lications or audiovisual materials. To 
ensure that their work is accurate, 
technical writers must be expert in 
the subject area in which they are 
writing— laser beams or pharmaecl- 
o|y, for examplf . A.t the same time, 
their writing must be clear and easy 
to follow. Command of the langusge 
and versatility of style are tools of the 
trade that enable technical writers to 
convey information in a way that is 
helpful to people who use it — scien- 
tists, technicians, executives^ sales 
representatives, and the general pub- 
lic 

Some, organizatioi^s use job titlef 
other ihan "technical writer " Pe= 
pending on the particular employer, 
people in technical writing jobs may 
be called publications'' enginee rs» 
communications specialists, industri= 
al writers, medical wnters<coriimuni 
cators, or instructional materials de- 
velope rs 

Technical writers &ci l?ui either to 
iiiairuci or inform, ^nd in many in- 
stances ihey do both They prepare 
nianuaU, gaiaiogs, pans list^. and in 
atrucliotial materials needed by the 
sales repreientativa^ who sell ina- 
thiiiciy or scientiri*^ equipiiient and 
by the lechnicians wHg install, main- 

laiti. ftiid aerviwc it instiutliuiial aids 

iniisi be |irepared lu assist the people 

who updiatc cuniplex cquipiTient 

for 4. sample the tecliniciam who 

iiiuiiitut sopliistii^^ted diagnsjbtic 

eqyipuiei^t in a hospital s corunary 

«.are unii Writing manuals ^nd train- 

mg aids for military weapons and 

cquipniciii h a highly speciaiized 

tield uf technical writing Scfnetinnes 

technical writers are asked to ^rite 

* 

bcripis fur training films, oi to pre- 
pare iiiSlruciional inateri^ls tor self 
leaching cassettes filmsiripb. or l^its 
Many technical writers prepaie re- 
liuris on the reiults of research pr oj= 
ci^ts fly com municatirii^research de- 
velopments to other scientists, 
engineers, and icchrilciaiis, these re- 
purts speed scieniinc and technical 
progress and help prevent duplica- 
tion of effort Reports also play an 
impuriant part within a company; 
hundreds of progress reporti may be 
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sant from one department to another 
within the course of a year. Detailed 
reports alio muit be prepared for 
regulatory agencias and for agencies 
that fund tesaarch and development 
projacti, Somi reporti=-environ^ 
mental impact statcinents, for e^arn^ 
pl^ — require such a detailed ireat^ 
ment of technical subjects that they 
usually art prepared by scientists 
with the assistance of tachnical writ^ 
ers. Annual reports to \iockholders 
sometimes are an additional respon 
sibility. 

PropDial preparation is artother 
important duty of techniijal writers 
proposals are requests for the 
or facilities to conduct *i projeui, 
develop a prototype of a 
uct, or do research. When a prL»posal 
is bamg prepared, scientists and engi 
neers provide the tcchnit^al m^tsn 
ali. ma;iag€ftiefit pravide^ the bud 
get, and a team uf lechnicdl wiiier? 
usually shapes the tmiil 

Manuals* repqns aud propo^Mi^ 
make up tht bulk of technical writing 

today, howtver, the v^uik iiidy i^ke 
other forms Tethuual Wi ueu imy 
write .^pt^-irit^itiyna, pu p^ie 

cJe3 foi pupuld* iiiA^A^iiin^, Jt gUjp 

advertising cop>. prom otioiial bfo 

plays; and h^tfidU technical di,cu 
nientailuii 

When ll , ..M..,^ .. 

by ICisfillllg ,43 4»>L ^./i. ih^i C«iii 

^boul the 3,#bj.ut ir^y aUid it 

t^chni. al juynmU^ ..onsuli ^iih ^n^i 
n^ers, sci^iitisi^ atitJ icthju*^i3i» whu 
have worked uii ih« jjiijjeU, oi CMdih 
inc the equipiTii^iit After iticj tiavw 
assembled as mucii iiifoni itith^ii ^» 
appfopriaU^ given ih^ tihic they h , vt 
and the puipos^ of the uowiiiiiciii 
they draw up an ijuiiinG I hcsi ibcy 
prepare a rou^h *Jf*ifl, wvht.U aid^ ihi 
dergo several rc^^isilOh^ behjie b 
aCtiept^d in fm^l fun*! 
writers y&%»al|y di i^iige lus lliti yt^p^ 
ration of tablea, ^haru , iliusli aiicjua 
and other artwoi k thai dCCL>mpajiieLi 
a finished document aud n»dy v^oik 
directly with technical iilusti 
drafters, or photographeis 
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Placet Erfiploymont 

An estimated 22,000 technical 
writers and editors were employed in 
1976, Many viotk for large firms in 
the electronics, aviation, Aerospace, 
ordnance * chem ical, pharmaceuticaU 
and computer manufacturiBg indus- 
tries. Firms in the energy, communi- 
cations, and computer software fields 
also employ many technical writers 

Research laboratories employ sig 
niricant numbers of teghnical writers 
Sorne laboratories are afTiliated with 
manufacturing companies to concen^ 
trate on developing products or irn 
proving the manufacturing process 
Other research laboraturies inaiud 
ihg those conhected with universi- 
ties, guvci nriieni dgen^ies, ur private 
fuundatloiis eiigage lu both b^sie 
and applied ie.^cari=h 

I lie pedeial Ciuveriiiii^^iii s^iuplwys 
ivwhiiig^fil iiei^ diid editors in areas 
as Uivciae a^ ih,^ physii^^l bClTcntc^, 
^t^pijiis Uevtf lapiiisnt , a^ricuUure. 
hedhti. Aiid apag^ e icploi ^tion. Three 
out of four teghniual writers and edi 
Uj(& in itie I'cderal CjijverTirnenI work 
foi die Ptpaiirneht of Defense Oth 
CI 4ige.i4.ie5 that einploy leyhnical 
^A iiicis liit^Usde tJie Dcp^iinienU uf 
liiUi^iu^. 4 Igiiitui Health, Edu*.a 
iUiii^aikii WeltaiCi rifkd the Natluiml 
A 0f i^jissiu litis and hpaci, Adniinistr^ 

Mm**) p4;t.^|i, ill ilil^ U^^upatiuii 
fiU. ^JL .:a^11^/ Ik., p ..tjlisii houses 
ili^y liij Id w.ith^^ di&d c dlliji^ jobg 
A Uli . liSkiu .ja ttiid ddc pubil^^al lOIISf 

of^jsUxi^l jjiiiiiaks 111 eiigiiieering^ 
lUf^dii^lii^ ^fhysli^s . Ju^-iiiisii y . and 
othcf and i^ibll^bers ui 

entiti, yiid lewUnltul literature 

I lie rapidly uwiiig tnfui ii»uti«^4^ 
h_iJii3i. piuviiM^ a tiew area uf eiii 
pluyiiu hL tui te^hiil^al fUel^ C oiii 
luercial riiiiib tl^at pruvlJe ihtli ^..li 
i^iiU wlih AK^i^Ci^b U> a womputeu^^ed 
data bt3.^& Qiuiijo^ le,.Kiil^£il iilfMitiia 
tioti spcw.^lisU t t t^uUeut^ pfwi^eas, 
diid iiau^^ge ^ V dal ^riiuuiit of iiifui 
uicit, .ju I eCMiik^dl ^illeia a>e ^/dtllw 
ulaity ^ ell buitcd twi atii, h Ji/ba be 
^ a u 4i ^ t t ti 1 I 4JU1 b 1 i'l 1 1 u li of 
taw hilt .il b id wk-^u. [)i uii ik;atlufkS ilU 
^lich j4.)b^ ^l^u dfe dvaildble at the 
tet^iiOi).^! iiifufii>atiuii centers (uti by 
inajui tniiustridl ririi)^ and rw^eai<jh 
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Established technical writers may 
work on a free lance basis or open 
their ov/n agencies or consulting 
firnis. 

Technical v/riters are employed all 

over the couiptry but the largest con- 
centrations are in the Northeastj 
Texas, and California. 

Triinlrg, Othtr Qi^llflcatlona, 
and Advanetmvnt 

rheie are no rigid requiremeiits 
tur entry into the field. As a result, 
people tiaviri| a variety of back- 
grQunds And Jobs as technical w.rit- 
ers Employars seek people whbse 
educational background or wopif ex- 
perience indicates that they are fa- 
miliar with a technical subject and 
Can write about it efTectively. KraowU 
edge of graphics and other aspects of 
publication production may be help- 
ful in getting a job. An underitanding 
of currerit trends in cumm^nicatiori 
tei^^nology is an asset, and farriiliarity 
with computer operations and termi- * 
^noiogy is increasingly important. ) 

A ccjll^ge degree is helpful, diid 
iiidny employers in^l^t on it Hiring 
criteria vary, howevei Many ern- 
pluyer^ prefer gandidatea with a de 
glee in 3uienu4^ ur eiigineeiiiig phis a 
ntiiu^r ill idnglimh, Juurnaiisni , q» ttfgh 
nical communications Other em 

pluy^i^ euiphdbUe willing ability 

and, in turn, look Tor candidates 

who^i; d*sgrec& are Ui jo^i i ri^ii^iii ui 
the liberal art^ Depeiiding on tlieir 
line, uf busint^ the^e entployei^ al 
nio^t always require c^jurse work or 
prac^iuisi eApcrierice in ^ specUt^ 
suLbjeyt well computei ienc^ ui 
t^ochei/ii&iry , for example 

Besides havirig vvfiting akilU and 
.14. ientitic or teuhnica! expeicise. 
technii^^l A/rii<^ii should t-w intelleQ 
tually cuuiJLis and able iKt think logi^ 
u^Ily rhcy mast be veiy acu urate in 
their ^ork and niust be able to deal 
precuely ^ith ^ masa of detailed iifa 
terial Biicaube they often woric ^ 
part oi a team, tfiey should be able to 
wuik w uh others, this requiies tbut 
and ^ i^ouparail ve attitude Techiiical 
w rite someti iiies work alone for 
long pet lads with litde Or ao sup&rvl 
-^ion. so they must also be disciplined 
about work habits and sghedules 

Most lechriical writers do not entei 
ihe ucyupation directly from college 
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TK* ifiajorlty &i technical mfilmtm hay« 
m&wk •spsriance mm technl^ans, aelen 
tlpts^ or ■nglneert. 

The III ajv* Illy w^ik uiiiiai!^ iii 
Juba. Li^uall>^ igii^Jiii lai 

^aith aasisldfita tJHoi I ^1 sissLi ta. lis 
or Iraitices in a ttjiiipaiiy V, technical 

ineiti In Uiii^, iitc;a^ pcu^jl^ lii^y as 

sillily ^illlll^ dulK^ Mild ItVLlu^J 

Lc ^ti I, t w4 i «il 111 u it I . M I >i b^l IJl^ 

When a flair fuf wrlling bcg^iuse^^ tivi 
Utiii vhey Hi ay i»«ek a 1%.*.- In IIC ul w iii 

lug p.K!>iiU'lt 111 (tiW «,,U lil|>iS -i) • 

at.iS. ilitid . t|*L,i I -lit,,.: 1 i 

^t^^ aili^i -^ij iliil till *ii 1^1. i 

^ulld b^ckgi 4.)ulid^ ill .^ci , iicc tJi 
ill til ail i^i atii^^j^ til 
pellit^^Uii li ]«>i^^? I li * ?i 

i| |i if 1 4^ I 3 iii II i>it«.> (K^J^i V .< Ill 

lillli^tti SA lil..^ ii ^ 'il li t'l « 1 1 ii 

tjvcf lUi I U >A ii^ ^ \ liKf 11. i ^ .1^ .' 

^i^Q 111 dlnu^bl .iiiy I uit») 1 .1. 

op eApeiieiice 4*lid dcnu>ii ,l i tilt: l!it;l. 
«»billiy ihi 

|*Jt;«il ^-sckly lie apapwi uJiJl^) | *l' 
jl^hllig ill .^U«ilts» J, iii, 11. 1^ ^ 

pur ifuii*J uf wi illrg 5diiiJ~4 l^. tit 
v*^hcii applying tuy 4 ]ob 

III i9 76, i 0 ..i.li.^^^ M . 1 . 

bat. I.iflor's Uj^icc [i\ t vliiiU a*) 

iiig Aflii 4 s4^hOo|L hud a^4ii.f >^i£%i v^., 

giet piog*ain^ Ci^dn.ite piuiif .iii 

iedUlti^ lO 4 lUd^lCi S l^^i -b 



Ph, D. These "programs have various 
narnes, including science or medical 
writing, science inforrnation, techni- 
cal journalism, and technical com = 
municatipn. 
1^ Most undyrgraduaie programs in 
technical writing arc interdiscipli- 
nary. While such programs may be 
based iri the tjutnmunicaiiuris. jour 
nalflfti. or language and lileratuve de 
partment, Ih^y generally are given in 
close coopeiaiion with the niathc 
iridtiu.^ c!i|i iicc! iii^ dUd scicfiwt de 
pal tiiiciit^ Al ino^t siihoolb , sibvjut ilJ 
percent tjf iht student's CQurse wtjrk 
is In t= u iJi I u 1 1 II 1 c d I U_ J I i s I y p 1 1= d I 
CiMii.^*^.'* iiKliidc c^cMiini uriitaliori the 
Kny 'i^ittliig diu.i t^Jlllikg, ldyL_>ul diid 
design^ diiiJ ^i^pUJcs Froiii 25 i%i 40 
pcrceru of trie courses are iii stiesice 
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^ III lij Ivtgy 



iciiidlridei die 



yi,f^i am 1 iid y I it 1 t tiC 34. lal n ^ 

and tiii niahi lies k>i iiiay be dcvui 
trd en ill ely itj e 1^ ti ucL. Students usu 

i^|iiiL.-J iit;lds SU'- U =a piiii^i 5*. I 

enct aud siatisiixj,^ At niaiiy scfu.uU, 

1 i! It^ i i l.^t U^^'S ill Uiil.isU^ i gi.ivel!! 
iiicnl gl ^ C . 4U«i^lil£> ti^ UiC i^cbillL£il 

Cji^ft^ju^L |fiij^i^iii.'i 1^4 > 1 1 
liilig 1 iisUl-t, lis., ilw. . t-'l » 

H uTilCL tii^ift ?5 ' N^d-iy i laui.dU tsiiJ 
d.iii.. Ui i^>L.il>-^. 1 'lUlii^ tili>^d. 

tidv^^ t) , t fi^ltjt ii. in ii^i-aiitc, 

I I ^ I I i *e H. i U i g * * i U , * I I il ^ ' I * 

>. . jl 1 I I 1 ^ , 1 !■ I i 

, i li IS ^ h li U i 

!i ^ 1 < u ■ ig 

^ ui^t w ' i III 1^ n ^ 
} ^1 hi ( .^i.tiilK, 

:^ J u n| » u i.illU 5 .dtt 

.^>l h 4II I. 'tt^- llllj^jl^; 4. 

> ht^ii i^u ) t.1 gltiCi^iii.| 

J dii I U k I'^l 1 .i < U II . aii i^.ll 
I > pogs apt y lu t tuiKiii I 4 J V iii It^liig ill 

J 11 6 t n u| t iMi 1 iii ui I I >, li I it ' li^ ailiJ \i ihi 

ig^ \n> d ufft^i fcilisliud 
t.- i ,is I Si ,.t i.i I) fai pC a 
^ t V 1 i3 1 [ I , i 'v d C- V 
I iiiii.^c ftfeiiiii^^ft in lw*,^»lil* Al ^ildHi^ 
St^Cital ai.iuitJ?* hii j^ju iil«i||l*li *dt«i 
i,v>iii,S4; ^ ill flitidii a) juiii iitii.siii 
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Numerous special institutes* semi- 
narg* and workshops are available to 
britil technical writers up to date. 
Some take the forni of intensive i - or 
^-week summer seminars sponsored 
by colleges arid universities. Others 
are workshops run by technical com- 
fjiunication consultants or by organi- 
/.ations that specialize in employee 
training and development. 

Beginners often assist experienced 
lechnical writers by doing library re- 
peal ai»d preparing drafts of re 
porta tK.peiienced writers in corn pa 
nies wvith large technical writing 
starts may inove lu the job of techni- 
cal eUiior or shift to an adrTiinistra- 
live positiun in the publications or 
technical intorruation departments. 

I he tup Jub Is thai ul publicatiuns 
iiidiiag^i >vh^j iiiji iiidklly supervises all 
of the pi^uply directly involved in 
pi.fducmg Che euinpany's technical 
d«->c Liiiient^ IK^ uidii«iget ^upervi^e^ 
not uiily liie lechnical writers and 
edii.>rH. LsU abo the slati lesponaible 

tL>! illusu atioh^ phuLu^i aphy. lepuj 

duction, a^^d diSEribution 

A tie t g^iniii^ e^psileiii.t^ nnA 
i.^^iB ^.jifte icidiiiicdl wiliCib ftce 
l^iict ,J! t^iii ihcii ow.* iiiiiib iionie 
t. ^ ill sVi rttif^ fii lii^ handle liidi.^l I lal 
piildUHy Uiid letfin lcii) .^d vei lining 
fi>i pu.^ic: t ll^iild Olh*;! itwJinicaJ 
ijOiiiniuiiic|U>5iis firriis do the actual 

w iUlii^ liiid pli/diU-llOii iii ihw wat-tf 

logs, n»anuals, and hn, chares that 

liidy tife.^ !i%.^cdcd Un p M * H i*.* IL ,ii itt 

li iit ^ iiilvi*,,! iKti . ^%aiiiple Sui.t.t jS 
t\ A I \ kiAy^i^l vv , lie, 3 fe-i i. t ! c^jU*^ii dy 111 
Ji^.Mfiuu tti t^oildu^i s^'iliiii^ 3ein|ii>ji^ 
hi UiU^i it, dild ^ j V ^ 1 iMit^ lU , a lid 
Sii. It; t4i^t h ,i v.ijllegea aiid uui iial 
.% h. adJl\R,i, U, theil le^daf ju ba 
ii »iisu ia| pu^aitde li advaiu e by 
( ..C 111 1 11^ ij ^^j^i^lall^i 11. a parllvi^lal 

wsiic's is^.ia diines piipnit syiidiciil 
td ii fe ^^hpti ^'4 ! t.-4jluinii^ UI a'tlwlc^ twi 

*iiM ... 

I. , : ^.i .1 t . h..l. A . 

^ \ id llli f'i. iiji; dt^t.i'^i^l ai. hi I 

£ ivd^tfg.; i ii .i»i^ill4,.la 

Mi! ifit .,.jd lv*hU ii! addnioii 

{u uperii.lga due ^i4.,¥di. jppul lu 

iiUicjs will le^uh iiiiin di^ n€cd tu 

fe pla e llii..Sc A li Lj di^ fkij t^ , or 

iniiiattf u-> *.>ii,^j wLCiipaliOTi L ill 
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ploynient opportunities will be best 
for eKpcrienced ieshnical writers and 
for beginners who have both writirig 
ability and a scientific or technical 
background. People who cannot 
dfitioristrate both a technical back= 
ground and communications skills 
niay face stiff conipelitiof^ftr begin^ 
ning jobs. 

Demand for technicar'^^riters is 
axpectad to increase because of the 
continuiiig expansion of scientiric 
and technical information and the 
need to comm^inicate research re 
iults to the scientific community a^ 
effactively as possible:^. Also conirib 
uting to the demand for technical 
writers is the growing need to put 
sciantific and technical infoinriaciori 
into language that corporate m^nag 
ers» sales representatives, and service 
technicians can understand With the 
increasing sophisticatioii ^itd WL>in 
ptexity of industrial and scicnUfii- 
e^uipinent. more and more users v^ill 
depend on ihe leg hn it a I wriler's abil 
ity to prepare expl^naliuiis and lu 
structions in precise but simple 

search and dev^Jopntcni (Kd D > viii 
corl till tic iu have a sigiufiwdni cUE^t-C 
on job oppoi luhilies foi Ici^iiiut^al 
wriEcrs Their employ ment liKc that 
of sci^i&dsts aiid engineers is iiiik^d 

to Speiidiiig ievcla fui baslw ifeatai^^U 

and for procJuct dtvelL^pfnei.t in such 

lilipoi tanl area^ dcfciia^ apa^^ 
plor^llufi encf^y. polluiloM t^oiih*.)! 

nolugy I hrough the rnsd ISHU 's 
R^^D ^^psridUuie^ ar<- eAp&t^tt^d lu 
inv:rea<se but ^luwiri ill be s\\j\ 
than it was during the p.ia^ pi^riod ut 
the 19aO*s 

Reiativel^ fvw jt,L Are 
4»/«pEgt€d in ki.e F*,Jcn i (10^ ei nti. oni 
(he nurtiber of technu;4l ^iH^j^ ^nU 
editors employed by FeJeial a^^Eti 
i^icft Has decllii&J iiiiiu^e ih^ lat^ 
190U's, ^iid niusi v.:^4.aiicic will uv 
4^|jf &^ Federal ei^iployecia *Qllii 
tr^iiafei tu othci job^ 



fe#fiklii||a Slid W^.ti. 

CQudltl£#ny 

...lount^nj kind 01 edu^^tto. ^ > 
nical w^ritei has, but also on c ^ iti 
ence 4nd the abiliiy uj produ.:^ ih^ 



type, size, and location of the am- 
ployer also are invportant. Earnings 
generally are higher on the East 
Coast and in California than in other 
parts of the country. .Freedancing 
can be an important source of addi- 
tional income, but freelance earnings 
vary greatly because they depend on 
the writer's ability and reputation. 

Starting salaries for ct^llege gradu- 
ates began at about $ 10,000 in 1976, 
although graduates with degrees in 
engineering, science, or lechnical 
communicatiuns genei^Uy began at 
$12,000 or more. Experienced tech- 
meat writers averaged around 
$19,500 a year in 1976. while those 
in supervisory positions earned 
$23,000 or moi£ There were sub 
st^ntial reglwri^i vai lalicjiis^ hovvcvcr 

In the Federal Goverjiment in 
iv7/ beginning lechnical wriicrs 
M,<lih bdchele)i's degree aiid about 
five Si^^iciitc eotitses were p^id 
$9^ju3 a yesi , ihuse with a bsche 
\u\ h dwgice ail, J I ycyr's S|je^ialized 
txpcieaec , uuhl ..tail aI $1 L523 a 

year The overagt saiai7 ior techtii- 



cal write iS in Federal agencies was 
$19,901, 

Technical wriiars, in and out of 
government, m^y work under consid- 
erable pressure, frequently working 
overtime to meet publicatiott dead- 
lines. Their working ettvifonment 
generally is clean and weJUIighted. 

Sourett ef Additional 
IMorinatlon 

Fui information about careen in 
Lechnical writirig, and the names of 
coUeges and uiiiversitiss ihut offer 
programi in tecHnical coitiniunica= 
tion, contact; 

&iH;i€i> ftji ^^£^^fn^^ft| Cofliniuni^atlun, Inc.. 
Suiie 421, lOlO Vermont Avt^ NW., 
Waahingtcin D C 20005 ^ 

Fur infurm%tion about eaietni and 
workshops in the field of health €om- 
municatiOfi, contact: 

/\riierie&n Mcdi^aTWHlers Assoc iaU*Jn. Suite 
290, 5272 Riycf Rd . B^thc^a, Md 
200 is 



t w i ^ i ^. I I ^ I i t ^ i i I \fl i £4 

! > ' ^Vigt^^jt ii.^ke bi oadw^sliiig 

^ i > B lU^^tT'e ma^iy peuple In 
' / 6 i Ji Ul I JU UbU tub tliiie Uikd 
iUUO*) i iltii^ wuii>0i^ weie eiii 
pU»ye^ ,ii bi i #ddt... atliig, allj^filly i.iui c 
Uiaii h. At 111 t^diu and th^ le^i 

^ e in L4 I0 V l3i^>ii [i| aJ^iillUii , 34 r 
a\ Lhvju^.4kid ft&eU^tt^^ artists, itiuslly 
Wkt^M^ pe I itJi iiick ufid i!iy3iw.ia(i^ 
w^pk Oi, a w^jntf^i^t tusU Uii slatitJiia^ 
networkj^ and olhei prt^Juc^rs S^v 
61 dl ihoUsind ulhci aiiipiuyees *ui k 
ha ifidepende^iL pii^du^sis In uwiivi 
11^4 wlus^ly I elaied t*j biu«j>di^^dtlii^ 
su«-i* the i^repaiaiton of tlhiicd and 
laped piugiaiti^ and woiiih le 1 c ial^ 
bi i^^dt^a^Lliig alatiuiiu utTei a vt** i 
^it liilci e.^lii,g Jobs \ii all ol 
tue 4.uuiiliy C)pp->i luhUiwS loi tnify 

|ob ai€ be^i at slalions in s.naJl com 
iiiuuitie^. alUiuagh the highest p^yijig 

|uba ale III l^rge ulttes, especially 
thu^. H^Uh riaiiunai nclwUik slalluns 



4. ill 7 iJi) ^.ommerci^l . di 
4u.'nii Mild 72u cuniinerci^l L£;|evliion 
atatl^^As ^cre in upciatiun in the 
United bii^te^ M»jit comni€i.;i^i ra 
di4> bioadc^ittUtg^staiioni sr^ sn,all, 
ind«^ pendent businesses Tlie average 
station employs about 1 1 lul! time 
and 4 part-time workeiis Ihe amall 
m^l ladiu staliona employ i^nly four 01 
fiv«^ people ^hi|e radio atstic^ns in 
1^1 g«. cities iiiay have 100 employees 
or nivite Ttfleviiion stations average 
^bout 73 full tinie and 10 p^rt-time 
enipluyewi However, many televi- 
siion statioti^ smaller thun this, 
>»hiU sorne ai e much l^rgec A tfelevi 
aiun ^tMtioti in a small maikel may 
employ only 3u people while a sta 
tion in a major metropolitan area 
may enipl^y up to 25 0 peaple Com 
iiierwial radio iiatiuns are served by 
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Station pmnmnnml prap* rtitg fsr • ncwsesBl 



scv^n nationwide networks and d 
large number of regional neiwork^ 
Stations can dffiliate wiih nelworka 
by agreeing to broadcast ihcii pru^ 
grams on a regular basis The seven 
n^tiantt-l r^dio net^oiks employed 
approx irnaiely 1,000 workers in 
1975 

uii^ of three nali.iiial tcit vision isel 
worfes fui piugianis liiai wOUlU IfC 

^V^jftnt^ or nc>*?**--asui of iiaiujiial and 
inteitfci»liUit£ii algiiid^ Jiiw ti i hijse 414,1 
Works, in turri offtr national 



broadcast stations t*nd SysterrKj it pipvioei 41 pei jeht 
of all broadcast jobs in 1976 • \ 



t^gvei age lo spurisurb As many 
200 statiuni across the couniry may 
i^Mty a network te|eviiiori show In 
1^75 ihe three natiorial netvs^urks 
tfmpKjyed aboui 13,000 workers 
fML>si network programs uriginate in 
Hevv York City or Los Angeles- 

spboui *i H) iionCuiii rTi^iti^l raUiu sta 
I iufis ,ijiat#ily hM) siiiil liO cjiita 
tiuiial i*;, Ifc vis liJii ^idtlusia ill 1^75 

pally b/ educaiionai iig^neies ^uch as 
edut«t!un colleges ani Universili*is. 




and special comrtiunity public televN 
sion organisations, Educaiional sta- 
tions em ployed^fnore than 9»0O0 full- 
tinfie and over 4,000 pari^iime work- 
ers in J 9 76. 

Cable teieyision. There were also 
about 3,570 cable TV s^stafns 
(CATV), employing about 25,000 
workers in 1 976. 

BrQadcsstlng Oceupatloiiv 

Nearly half of all amployees in the 
broadcasting industry hold profes* 

. sional and technibal jobi, such as an^ 
nouncers, anchors and newi persons* 
writarSi or broadcait techniciarts. 

^ Clerical and sales workers make Up 
an additio|nal 30 percent , and man- 
agerial personnel make up about 
one-rifth. hjiany of the remaining afn= 
ployees are crmft workers, such as 
electricians and cprpenters. 

Jobs var^ greatly bct^^eeri sni^ll 
and large s^tions In imall stations, 
the station Manager, wlio frequefitly 
is the o^^nerL m^y ^ct as lales nianarg' 
er. or perhaps as program director, 
aniiounoer.i and copywriter, Ali= 
nuunc^rs in small stations snay do 
their own writing, operate the studio 
i^oiiiio! board, ajid do sale^ work 
I he sn^ir»eerin^ staff may ^unsisi iif 
unly one full -tifiite b/uadtjasl iechol- 
cian assisted by %vorkers froni tha 
othei departnisnt^ [ri large r^dio Arid 
television statiom, jobs are special' 
iAed Traditionally, rad|«j and teleyi 
sion alatiwns rnaint4iin fuu^ rnajor de 
p o ! L rn e ^^4; p i -4., g t a nim i ii g , 
engineering. saH^. and general ad 
niinistr^tiun An in^^aain^ nufiib^sr 
of siatlijriS bav^ crefti^ a separate 
deparinierit fui news^ s^lse where, 
ii&^ii pei^onuel w^>rk in the prugrarii' 
lUing departineat The kinds df ]ol:>a 
found in e^ch ot the four depart 
nienls ^rw desciibed in rhe fullowiiii 
paia^iapha ^ 

fiiembcrb pro^i...;c daily and ^ ^^kly 
shows( assign personnel lo yu^er sp# 
tial events, and prtivida gcrfccral^ro 
giaiii sg^itft such di^sound effecta 
and hghtft^g ^ mm tifhe to tim^, fr§^ 
lani^e perfcorrners 
and uiher^^^ert 
specific broadcasts 
bruadc^st^, or for ^pewial assigri 
nienta 



fif^ri, singers, 
rs are tiir^d for 
tor a series of 
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The lize of a statioii*§ program- 
ming department dtpefids on the ex- 
tent to which its broadcasts are live, 
recorded* 6r received from a mU 
work. In a §mh\\ itation, a people 
nnftke cdmrnsrcial anncuncemants, 
read nevi and sports summaries, se- 
lect and play re^ordings^ and intro^ 
duce network progfains/ In a large 
* stptfon, on the other hand, the pro- 
grani .st^ff inimy coniist of^Jarge 
nuitiber of people in a widJVariety of 
ipecialued jobs. 

Program directors ape reiponiible 
for the^ overall prop'rfm schedules of 
large "stations. They arfaiige for a 
combination of programs that will be 
attractive and interesting to the audi 
ence and at the i^me time effectively 
meet the needs orf advertisers 

Tm/ftc mansArs prepare daily 
icbedule^ of prograrns and keep rec 
prdi; of broadcasfjng liiTie available 
for advertising, chntinuity directors 
are reiponiible for the waiting and 
editing of all scripts, They may be 
assisted by cantinuiiy T^rit^rs, who 
prepare ^announcers * bo^s ( * * copy ) 
that con^tain each progrvns script 
and coniniefcials along w\m their se 
quence and length ^ I ' 

Directors plan and j^uijcrvise iruii 
vidual programBi of series uf pro^ 
grams^ They coofdiiiate tht^show^. 
select artists and studio personn'feU 
schedule ^n^conduct r^hear^i^U arid 
direct on-the-air shows. They may be 
assisted by ajsaciat^ dtt^Ltori ^tiu 
work Out detailed schedules and 
piaas. afrange for disiribuiioii of 
scripts and changes m scripts to the 
cast, and help diieLt on the air 

shows Soiiie StalioilS t^jilpluy friJ 

gf9r^ aJsisiafits to aid Jirecior^ and 
associate directors. Assistants help 

^Memble and coordinate ih« vaiious 
parts of the tbow They arrange for 
props, makeup service, artwork, and 
ninri slidei and assist in tiniing 1 hey 
cue the performers, using cue cards 
prepared from scripts 

Community and publu Jirsi^ 
tars are a link between th^ station 
and schools, churches, citizen 
groups^ and civic organizatiuas They 
supervtie, ^^rite, and host public af- 

^^rs progranii. 

In large stations, directc>rs may 
work under the supervision of ^ pro- 

^dtdogr. M^ho selects scripts, controls 

fmancei. and handles other produc- 



tion problems. Many times these 
functidns are combined in the job of 
producer 'director. 

Annaumers are the best known 
group of program workers. An- 
nouncers introduce prograrns, 
guesis, and musical selections and. 
deliver nnost of the live cornmercial 
rriessages. In small stations, they also 
may operate the control board, sell 
time, and write commercial and news 
copy. Broadcast announcers are dis- 
cussed in detail elsewhere in the 
Handbook. 

Music is an important part of radio 
programming. Both small and large 
stations use recordings and transtrip- 
tions la provide musical programs 
and background music for other 
shows Large stations, which have ex-^ 
tensive music libraries, sometimei 
employ music Hbrarians to maintain 
music files and answer requests Tor 
any particulaF selection of music. 
The networks have specialized per 
sunncj who plan and arrange fpr mu = 
sit^I services Musical direciors se- 
lect, arrange, and direct music for 
prugiams folluwing general instruct 
Huns fruni program direclors. They 
select musicians tor live broadcasts 
Ai'id Uireut theiit during rehearsals 
^iiitJ Droddcasts Musicians are gener- 
diiy hired on a treelance basts. 

News gathering and reporting is a 
k&y aspect of radio and televisioh 



programming. News directdrs plan 
and iupervise all news and special 
events coverage. News repcrters 
broadcast daily news programs and 
report special newi events on the 
scene. Niws^J^riiers select and write 
copy for hewscasters to read on the 
air. In small statidni, the jobs of news 
reporter and news writer often are 
combined 

Stations that originate live televi- 
sion shows must have staff members % 
who take care of staging the pro- 
grams^ Studio supervisors plan and 
supervise the setting up of scenery 
and props F^locr mariaiers plan and 
direct the performers* positions and 
movernebts on the set aCKording to 
directors' instructions. Tne jobs of 
studio supervisor and floor manager 
often are combiried. Property han-^ 
diers set up props, hold cue cards, 
and do other unikilled chores. Make- 
up artists prepare personnel for 
broadcasts by applying cosmetics. 
Scenic designers plan and design set- 
tings arid backgfou^s for programs. 
They select furniture, draperies, pic- 
turesi and other props to help convey 
the desired visual inripresgions. Sound 
effecis techniciarts operate special 
equipment to simulate sounds, such 
as gunfire or rain. 

Almost all commercial iejevision 
prograrnming is recorded either on 
fdm or video tape. Broadcast techni- 
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cians make video tape recordings on 
electronic equipment that pernfut| in- 
stantaneous playback of a perform^ 
ance. Video tape is used to record 
live showi and to prerecord pro= 
grams for future broadcasts Many 
stations employ specialized staff 
members to take care of filmed pro- 
grani mate rial. FilFn editors edit and 
prepare all film for on-the-air presen 
tation. They screen all films receiv^^d, 
cut and splice films to mserl cum, 
merciaU, and edit Iu4:ally prudui^ed 
filni. Film librarians caialog and 
maintain files of motion picture f ilm 

Engftietrlng Department X^^Xmx 
cians position micruphunta, adjusL 
leVtij of sound, keep transmiliers op 
eralinjsproperly , aod move and ad 
just lightsSand television t^aineiii.^ \Ki 
produce cleat, well tuiiipi>sed pit 
tures They also inslS?lL mainlam and 
repaii ihe many type?* uf clewUlL^l 
mid electionic cquipntcni tc^iiiiwd 
for ihesG upcra lions 

^O^t atations emi^io^ . 'ft' 
nifers , who are responsible^ fur en 
girieeiing riiailci^. includiit^ ^^upcivi 
sion of lewhiUtiaii^ iri ^trimll >^LdU4..Mi.^ 
they alsO may wti^k ji Iht 

bOdid an«J tCpciij and Cv^^i!|.y 

who ill tiej 

recording. HiiiirKeiidn^-c ti.id I'^hi 
Ing r^e-lwutiks ^nipU_>y a f = vv' J,^ .trl-^tfj 
m^ril engineers li> design tind dtvcUjp 

new e 1 e 1 1 j 1 1 1 ■ ^ U p p a ! U i ( 1 i>- ' 1 i i V w I 

Bpwt^tiil piv.it?ldit . 

jiit^s hoi cA^iiiipIt ih-tj- k : 'A 
Opei^iloii iif ihc ii-.,|ianti Itii rl, 
ihe level i.nd tic^uen*.)' t^iU 
wlliilii i^^dl i^^^iih c Mie 4>s i lit 
set up upeidte. aiid inahM^lii CiiUlp 
ineiU iii the iluJlu .md in l*> aClun 
whetw it^niuic hi iit^ J*^d^. ij* sit la 
made ( F u i 1 1 1 e i 1 1 1 1 u ^ 1 1 , a 1 1 i i ^> t 

wheie in Uie /Yttfit/^>*>.>A ) 



.1 di. 
■da.. 



nveJ, the largest g. /U^A> ,1 s .. 
this d €paj irneni sell ddv*; iiaiUi, lii.u 

to sponsors, auverilshii ag*; 11 - i *i 

and other bu^erb I hey ni.i^l hu^ c o 
thoiough knowleU^c ut iht a^alU/ii a 
Operatioris and program nimg I he 
job also required ihiil ihey ki,.}^[ 
edgeable about ihc audien^-t hi 
eluding-, fur exaniplt- siiLc and whai 



acteristics. numbier c^' radio and 
television sets in u^, income levels, 
and cansumption p|ilerns Sales rep = 
rcsentatives in lar|e stations often 
work closely witHh Sponsors and ad = 
veriising ager^ies. ■Many television 
biationh sell a subsiaiilial part of their 
lime, particularly to^^ national adver = 
tisers, through mdeppndent advertis 
ing agencies 1 

Large slalujiih generally have scv 
cral workers who do pnly ^ales work 
The sales hidiiagci supervises ihem, 
aiHJ also niay handl' 
largest accounts peili 
large biatioiih employ 
research pc rson nisi 
and icpuri niarkel 
the ^--ommuiiity served 



a few ot Ih 

sonally Some 
StatiHtictil and 
tb help analyze 
1 q ! u i m £1 1 i o n u n 



.^tiidll ^lainni U>e owri0f ^n^J ^ i-^ok 
kecpi^r may nandle all the record 
^ keepiti^^ aL:^i/un lirig, piii ^h^^ing, hir 
^#ng and tjlhici itjullnc C ftlec wor k If 
ihc ^l/e .d Itic slciUuri ^hriaiils il. Ihe 
ttuSMli^h.j sidft may fn^lude at^wOunl 
anlh lawyers pe rsuri*eljwork^s, and 
uihcis riity ill e assls^d by otflee 
^ijikcr., -lUCl: as ..ct^ 1 e l^rit S lyplsis 
Lf^i^ik k fii^ i T w I : i k 3 4nd Uiesscn 



\ 4n . MdvL Ai^uineni 

1. i^iiti) Uvul jobs^ lil bM'ssd 

|, b:i ^ ^ ^ i .>..v^.tti4n.al t^aiiiiiig m. .1 

*. »ilkgt: dfeg^it. Is piicfcncd tliU , 
|u^4^t J^ii^.^ Ill iti . igliic^f In^ icpai L 
i 1 1 e 1 1 t Ki L 2j I . . p I e i c li I i . s «j n 
iLt.fiiil al ..feliMug in cleClitMiiu^ A 
i..idlc^t t lii^alftjji p. >vide-^ d gii^'^d 
Ijui^kgM iiijd tu! nife ,iy Jtjba in th^ pio 
l^iainntli!^ .^^Ic aiid bnsirie.4.3 ^td uf 
hiuad^ahlhi^ While a nlajOt 111 il 
iiu^al ai_i> hei J l3 .Q|Uable in.*ny 
3iaU>'it^^ , i4^fi=. * ^iidiJal^.^ lib a 
L^u^ K gi ^.j -I* J Hi li lltjt I al ill li Sui..e 
ituhnlt^ul hi ols utfei courses in 
tHi.>adeasU/ig slid .lany^ollegCb s^nd 
u il! V 1 1 si lliis iJif 1 1 i iji 4 ye^i degiec 
piugiama il. til <,ja jcastln^ ni^>>^ wunt 
ni u ni a ti > n J ic Ic CO ill lU un ! C£»» I u ri s 
speci.h and Js lUiiallani 

bdui^diU-jn beyond ht^i^ !.-,.i ^1 
■ always Is ail dt^aet LI tci in* 

«^ et . ptiteii lidl an J ad vanC ^ in cnl A 
lilgb 4^*, houl ^Jiidualt m^ystail wu.k 



ing for a jadio station in a sales job, 
for example, but opportunities to 
progress to the management ranks 
are likely to be much greater with a 
college degree In the prograrfiming 
area, proficiency in announcing rnay ■ 
be enough to land a job, but advance- 
ment usually requires a strong educa- 
^ lional background in addition to ad = 
ministrative skills. 

Television programming for net- 
works and large independent stations 
generally requires some experience 
in broadcasting in addition to a col- 
lege deg^ree 

Some people gel their start in 
broadcasting as clerks, typists, prop- 
erty handNrs^ or assistants Jobs such 
as these clo not ordinarily require 
specialized trainmg or experience. 
They do, however, provide workers 
with the i^hance lu advance to more 
respoTisible jobs as they gain knowl- 
edge and experience A few people 
get ^l^rted in broadeaatiiig with tern 
poiary jobs in ihe sumnier when 

regular workers go un vacation and - 

biuadtagl schedules pf daylight 
hours stations are incri^as^d 

1 echnicai tiaining in electiontwb \h 
.^qiilied fui enlry job5 In engineering 
dcpdiiin^nU PiogianiaUi electronics 
aie utTeied by trade s*^houIs and 
lechnical in^dtuies, arid also by ju- 
nUji and ^oniniuiilly t^Mllcgcs High 
s^ht^^l U4^ijrscs m e|e^ truiiles, ikiathe^ 
niall«L.^s and pfiy^li^s ijflsji afe belpful 
u_j ptwi^ifc wnu plali Uj pui3ue Careei^ 
as bioaJ^^ast l^cK hi ^^lafis 
iuriie le^^hnical s^L. ,1 
uisea ^^pei^ially ii*iiS4gned \ pit 
paielhc studenl fo, Uie se i leL %iU 
tcii i?sa ninalluna le^^llIed fUi the 
Heoaial t uinmUIocatlon C uinuilh 
siuii's U (X ) First C lass Kadlotele 
phv^iU OpeidiOf I icense I lie lesl^ 
tovci die dieOry tjuiisli tluii and 
opciaiioii .^f li an^ui Issiun eind ie..elv 
ing jI ptiieiil^ ihe u h.ai a^lei islii^s of 
clev.tiuniagnclh w%^VeS* and IJ S and 
inlei nallunal legulallons guveiiiing 
biijadtjastifig I ht^ fir^i clasi license 
( ifie FCC aljO issues secund and 
Ihliu wld^s licenses) Is required by 
law t ,1 ihe ^hiet ehgltie^ I and u^nal 
ly li ret^yl.ed by statuijn^ for other 
members of a ladio or lels'^isii^n sta- 
uon's engineering siaft Industry ex 
perls all ess the imporlanee of a first 
class license paillcularly for lechni 
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cians who wish trf^rogress to the lop 
ranks in broadcmit engineering. In 
some metropoltlpn areas« where^ 
\ competition for jobs is keen, holders 
of a ftnt class license are at an advan- 
tage in finding employrnent a§ a 
broadcast technician 

Small radio stations with only a 
few amployeei lonieiimes prefer to 
have as many stafT members as possi- 
ble who are legally qualified to oper- 
ate their transmitters. Because of 
this, nontechntcians, especially an^ 
nouncers, have a better chance of 
getting a job in radio if they have a 
rirst class or thirj. class license. 

Entry jobs as announcers in smali 
stations usually do not require specif 
ic training or experfence, but an ap= 
plicant must have a pleasant vuice, a 
good Qommand of the lajtfguage, and 
other characteristics thai make a dra 
matic or attractive persurialiiy 
Courses in speech.. bng^i^N, racial 
science, drBma-. and electruniCs ^re 
helpful to persons seekmg. care^i ^ as 
aifiiouncerH In additiori, collegy 
campus radio e)tperlence\summer 
and part time employment\it log^il 
stations . Hnd a good k now ledge of 
the commercial indusify arc all high 
ly regarded a^ biiwkgiOUiid^ Oualifl 
cations fur administrative d<id sales 
Jobii jn broadcasting arc ^Jiiiilai ix^ 
ihos^ required by other enipioyer^, a 
business coUrsic progs^ii) uf ^luJ^ in 
high school or a college degree in 

buSlii€Sh Ul ill au d^c ill £ ii I is go 

preparaiK/ti u>r such jobs 

educatiunal and public bru di istirig 
stations! Although the^c staiiuiu^ an 
not pay high salaiies^ iliey (jffui up 
portuniiies lO learn ih^ diff^i^crii 
phases of broadcasting wOiK because 
they generally use personnel in t^tjin 
bination jobs Foi exainple a*i an 
nouncer rnay perfurrn soitk uf iht 
duties ot 'd brL^adcabi t^^chnii^tjii 
People hi the engiiiee r iiig Je^ 
iiient tend to reinain in this ^ic-n \jt 
work, where ihorough irauiing In 
electronics is essential I rogram ^tu 
ployees usually remain in progi^ni 
ming v^ork, although Si^fTietinies 
transfers lo and from iiic ^al^^ an J 
business departments aie nnadc 
Transfers are easier between salea 
and general administritive depart 
menti because of their close working 
relationship; in fact, in small siaiions. 



they are often merged into one de-^s New raJio stations can be expect!- 
partment. Although transfers of ex- ' ed to go on the air, particularly in 
perienced workers between depart^ small communities, and will offer op- 
ments are limited to the extent noted , portunities for additional workers, 
theie distinctioni are less important Technological developinenti are 
in beginning and top-level jobs. At likely to limit employment growth in 
the higher levels, a station executive some broadcastirig occupations. For 
may be drawn from topdevel person- examplei autoinatic programming 
nel of any deparimeni= equipment that permits radio stations 
Many radip and television station to provide virtually unattended pro- 
managers consider training in a pri= gramming reducas requiremenis for 
vate trade or technical school helpful announcers. 

for people interested in careers in the The number of educational televi- 

broadcasting industry However, be- don stations is expected to increase 

fore enrolling in any broadcasting as prrvate and government groups 

school, whether public or private, continue to expand in this area. The 

prospeciive students should contact growth of educational stations will 

employers, broadcasting trade or- increase job opportunities, especially 
ganizations, and the Better Business programming, community rela^ 

Bureau in their area lo determine the tjons, and station management. How^ 

^chuors perfoimance in producing gver, such technological advances as 

suitably irainyi candidates remotely controlled transmitter and 

automatic programming equipment 
fc.npleyment Outlook employment growth in en^ 

i....pU.:,inoiit Ml Lhe broad^a^ing gineering and technician jobs 
... Jusii y IS cjtpewted to grow about as ^^^^^ television (CATV ) has 

fast as the average for all industries ^"lerged as a powerful new force in 

through lhe mid 1980'^ Besides the communications, and some addition^ 

job openings from growth, many al job opportunities for professional,^ 

openings will insult from the need to technical, and maintenance workers 

leplawe eApciiented wurker^ who re ^"^^ ^e Created as CATV systems in- 

liic du uf leave the industry fur crcasingly originate and transmit 

uihc, !c*.^jU3 Coiiipeiilion will be programs Many of these new jobs 

very k^en for eiilry jobs, especially in ^i^* he in small cities where most 

this field CATV systems are kicated to im- 

iiadiiiuiially ^Ltiac(S laige numbs rs pr^ivs icle vision f^i.eption in cural 

Kit Jijbitekcia aieas By using cab^s instead of air 



I he ^imsd^ ciliployffiaot yrg^th In redio and television 
broe^dcastln^is expected to continue through 19&5, with 
niany of the new Jobs in sdijcatlonal and cable ttiSyision 
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' waves, CATV can offer cusiomen a 
larger selection of stations plus many 
additional prdgraniS produced spe- 
cifically for cable television. 

Earnlngt and Working 

In 1976 earningi of nonsupervi- 
lory broadcasting workers averagec^ 
$5,7% an hour, nearly one-fifth more 
than the avaraga for noniupervisory 
workers in private industry, except 
farming. Salaries vary widely among 
occupations and locations in the 
broEdcaiting induEtry. Employaei in 
large cities generally earn much 
more than thc^ in the same kinds of, 
Jobs in imall towns. Salaries also tend 
to be higher in large stations than in 
small onei, and higher in televiston 
than in radio, 

Most fulUtime broadcaiting em 
ployees have a scheduled 40-hour 
workweek; efriployees in many small 
stations work longer hours Sales and 
business employees generally work in 
the daytime hours common to most 
office jobs. However, program and 
engineering efnployees mu^t vfork 
shifts which may include ^vitriing^^ 
nights, weekends, and holidays Tu 
meet a broadcast deadline, pru^j£irii 
and technical employees in the net- 
works may h^ve to wuik t^oiiunuou^ 
ly for many hours under great pres 
sure 

broadcastkiig neld They ...oiii 
active in the neivti^rk centi^is and 
large stations m metrDpolitan aieas 
The National Association of tiru^d 
cast Einployees and Techiiicians and 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers both organise all 
kinds of broadcasiing workers, al 
though most of their members art 
technicians. The International a Hi 
ance of Theairicai Stage EnipU>yee5» 
and Moving Picture Machine Opera 
tors organizes various crafts, such as 
itagehandi, sound and lighting te^^h 
nicans, wardrobe attendants, make 
up artiits, and camera operators 
Many anfiounceri and entertainers 
are members of the American Fetfer- 
ation of Television and Radio Artists. 
The Directors Guild of America, !nc 
(Ind.) organises program directors, 
associate dlr^ctori, and stage manag- 
ers* The ScreeTi Actors Guild, Inc , 



represeiits the majority of entertain- 
ers whp^ appear^h films made for 
tel^A^iion, * ■ 

Sourcdt 0f Additional 
Information 

Booklets entitled "'Careers in Ra- 
dio" and * 'Careers in Television" are 
available from: 

National Association of Broadeasten, 1 77 t N 
St. NW., Wsshin|ton, D C. 20036. 

For information about colleges 
and universities that offer programs 
or course work in broadcasting, con- 
tact; 

Executive Secretary, B^Meant^ Education A^- 
iO^iation, Natipnal Association of Bfoad- 
casieri, 1771 N St NW., Washington, 
D C 20036. 

For information on careers in pub- 
lit radio and television broadcasting, 
write to; 

C ^^rpor aii4>n tor Fublit: Broadcastings 111 I 
16th Si NV^ , Washington, D.C. 2W36. 



BROADCAST 
rECHNICIANrv 

^,2 937 282, and 963.168 through 
887) 

N^tkJfe of th# Work 

iiMairi ih^ electronic equipnient 
u^cd to recOid and transmit radio 
and i^lc vision programs. They work 
with microphones, sound recorders, 
light and sound effects, television 
camtfas, video tape fecorders, and 
other equipment. 

In the control i^jorn^ broad4.a3i 
teghiticiaiis operate equipment that 
regulates the quality of sounds and 
pictures being recorded or broad- 
cast Th^y also operate cuntrols that 
switch broadcasts from one camera 
or studio to another, from fdm to live 
prugraininingi or from network to lo = 
cal programs By means of hand sig- 
nals and, in television, by use of lele^ 
phone headsets, they give technieal 
directions to personnel in the studio. 

When events outside the studios 
dre to broadcast, technicians may 
go to the site and set up, test, and 



operate the equipment. After the 
broadcast, they dismantle the equip- 
ment and return it to the station. 

As a rule, broadcast teGhnicians in 
small stations perform a variety of 
duties, In large stations and in net- 
works, on the other haiid^ techni- 
cians are niore specialized, although 
specific job assignments m§y change 
from day to day. Transmitter technic 
cians monitor and log outgoing pig- 
nals and are responsible for transinit- 
ter operation, I^Qt n te nance 
technicians set up, maintain^na re- 
pair electronic broadcastiif^equip- 
ment. Audio controi iechnicUns regu^ 
late sound pickup, transmi^ion, and 
switching, and vi^o conp'cl tmchni- 
cians regulate the quality, brlghtnesSi , 
and contrast of television ' pictures. 
The lighting of television programs is 
directed by Hghting technicians. For 
programs originating outside the stu- 
dio, /le/d uchnimans set up Und oper- 
ate broaddajting equipment. Record- 
ing techniaans operate and maintain 
sound repording equipment; video re- 
ccrdkng technicians operate and 
nnfuntain video tape recording equip- 
ment. Sonietimes the term "engi- 
neer*' is substituted for ''technician. " 

Pisees of Employment 

About 22,500 broadcast teehni- 
clans were employed in radio and 
teievision stations in 1976. Most ra- 
dio stations einploy fewer than four 
lechnicians, although a few large 
ones have more than 10 Nearly all 
television stations employ at least IQ 
broadcast technicians, and those in 
large metropolitan areas average 
about 30. In additipn to the techni- 
cians, some supervisory personnel, 
with job titles such as chief engineer 
or director of engineering, work in 
engineering departments. 

Although broadcast techniciani 
are employed in every State, most 
a«e|ocated in large metropolitan 
areaff^^Jie highest paying and most 
specialized Jobs are concentrated in 
New York, Los Angeles, and Wash- 
ington, the originating centers 
for most of the network programs. 

Training, Othtr Quflllflefltldns, 
and Mvane*m#nt 

A person interested in becoming a 
broadcast technician should plan to 
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get a First Class RaAtotelephone Op= 
erator Ltcanse from the Federal 
CommQnications Commission 
(FCC). Federal law requires that 
anyone who operates bru^dc^st 
transmitters in television stations 
must holil such a ficense. The law 
also requires that the chief engineei 
of a broadcasting station hold a first 
class license. The FCC issues a Third 
Class Operato^ License, too, and 
some stations require all their bioad 
cast technicrmns to have one or the 
other ofi these licen^^s ApplicanU 
for an FCC license rnust ymu a ^erie^ 
of written exari^i^ations These uovei 
% constructioi^ and operation of trans 
mission aStt receiving equipment, 
characteristics of electrornagnctiu 
waves; and regulations and practices, 
both Federal and internatiori^t, 
Which govern broadcasting 

Among high school cour^^,^ aI^^ 
bra, trigoriomeiry, physics, elei^tron 
ics^ and other sciences provide valu 
able background for persons 
anticipating careers in thu occupa 
tion> Building and operating an ama 
teur radio station also is good train 
ing. Taking an electronics course in a 
technical school is still another good 
way to acquire the knowled|e for be 
coming a broadcast technician. Some 
persons gain work experience as tem^ 
porary employees while filling in for 
regular broadcast technicians who 
are on vacation. 



Many schools give courses espe- 
cially designed to prepare the student 
for the FCC's first class license lest 
Technical school jdt coUege training 
IS fcin advantage for those who hope 
to advance to supervisory positions 
or to the more specialized jobs in 
laige stations and in the networki- 
Pcisuns with FCC first glass licens- 
whtj get entry jobs are instructed 
and advised by the chief engineer or 
by othci experienced technicians 
conceming the work procedures (jf 
the station In siiiall stations, they 
niidky stai t uperatin^ th€ transmit 
lei «.nd handling other technical du 
tic^. after a briet instruction period. 
As they acquire more experience and 
skill thgy are assigned to more re- 
sponsible jobs Those who demon 
strate above average ability may 
inuve Into lop-level technical pOsi= 
uoiis. iuch as supervisory technician 
or chief engineer/ A college degree in 
engineering is becoming increasingly 
iniportant for advancement to super= 
visory and executive positions 

Employment Outlook 

F^.>|il£ s&ekliig bc^^iiinlng jobs as 
i^oadcasi technicians face competi- 
tion, especially in major metropoli= 
tan areas where the number of quali- 
fied jobseekers exceeds the number 
of openings. Job prospects may be 
better in smaller cities for people 



with appropriate training in electron- 
ics. 

Employment of bfoadcast techni- 
cians ts expected to inere^e about as 
fast as the average for all occupations 
through the mid'l980'a. Most job 
openings, however, will rasult from 
the need to replace experienced 
technicians who retife, die, of trans- * 
fer to other occupations^ 

Some new job opportunities for 
technicians will arise as new radio 
and television stations go on the air. 
Demand for broadcast technicians 
also will increase as cable television 
stations broadcast more bf their own 
programs. At the same tiine, techno- 
logical devclopmenti likely to 
limit future demand; such laborsav- 
ing technical advances as autpmatic 
programming, automatic Qperation 
logging, and remote control of trans- 
mitters all hold down deniand for ad- 
ditional technicians. 

Earnings and Wofklns 
Oandltloni 

Salaries of beginning teohnicians 
in commerical radio and television 
ranged from about $155 to $215 a 
week in 1976 and those of experi- 
enced technicians from about $200 
to $450, according to the limited in- 
furmaiion available. As a rule, tech^ 
nicians' wages are highest in large 
cities and in large stations Techni- 
cians employed by television stations 
usually are paid more than those v^ho 
work for radio stations because tele- 
vision work = m generally more com- 
plex. Technicians employed by edu- 
cational broadcasting stations 
generally earn less than those who 
work for commercial stations- 
Most technicians in large stations 
work a 40-hour week with overtime 
pay for additional houri. Some 
broadcasi technicians in the larger 
cities work a 37-hour week. In sniall 
stations, many techniciani work 4- to 
1 2 hours of overtime each week. 
Evening, night, and weekend work 
frequently is necessary sitice many 
stations are on the air as many as 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. Network 
technicians may occasionally have to 
work continuously for many hours 
and under great pressure in order to 
meet broadcait deadlines. » 
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Techntcians generally work in- 
doors In pleasant surroundingi. The 
work is tnleresting, and the dutiet ar€ 
varied, When remote pickups are 
raads« however, technicians may 
work out of doors at sonne distance 
from the studios, under less favorable 
conditioni, 

Soure«9 of Additional 
Information 

For information about radiotele- 
phone operator's examinations, and 
, guides to study for them^ write to: 

Federal Communicalionf Cominiision^ Wash- 
ington, D C 205 54. 

For information on careers for 
broadcast technicians, write to: 

Niriona) Aliociation of Broadcastsn, 1 771 N 
St NW., Wuhington, D C 20036. 

Corporaiion for PubHc Broadqasting, I ! I I 
1 6th St. NW., Washington, D C 2003© 



RADIO AND TELEVISION 
ANNOUNCEftS 

♦(DOT 159 148) 

Natyra o^ the Wu.i. 

Mwi^t radio annoVncdr^ it. 
Jockeyi, introducing recoidsa m.i^i«^'. 
presenting news and commyrLials. 
and comrnenting on other m^tter^ of 
interest to the audience They may 
"ad-lib" much of the cufnmeut^ry . 
wtirking without a detailad script 
They also may operate the control 
board, sell time for commercials, and 
write commercial and news ^opy. In 
large stations, however, other work- 
ers handle these jobs, (See the state^ 
ment on occupations in the radio and 
television broadcasting induitry else- 
where in the Handboak ) ^ 

Announcers employed by televi 
sion stations and large radio stations 
usually specialize in particular kindi 
of announcing iuch as sports, news, 
or weather. They must be thoroughly 
familiar with their particular area If 
a written script is needed for parts of 
the program, the announcer may do 
the research and writing. Announc- 
ers frequently participate in commu- 
nity activitiei, A sportscaster, for ex^ 
ample, might be the master of 



ceremoniei at a touchdown club ban- 
quet or greet customers at the open- 
ing of a new iporting goodi store. 
Some announceri become well- 
known and highly paid persOBalities. 

Plaoai of imploymont' 

About 26,000 announcers were 
employed by radio and television 
broadcasting stations in 1976, The 
average commercial radio or televi- 
sion station employs four to six an- 
nouncers, although larger stations 
employ 10 or more. In addition to 
staff announcers, several thousand 
freelance announceri sell their serv- 
ices for individual assignments to 
networks and stationSi or to advertis- 
ing agencies and other independent 
producers. 

\ 

Training, Qthar QuallflQatlona, 
and Mvanoamant 

Atiiiouncers must have a pleasant 
ai^d well-controlled voice, a good 
sense of timing, and excellent pro- 
fiunciation Correct English usage 
and a knowledge of dramatics, 
sporia, music, and current events im- 
prove chances for success. The most 
successful announcers have a combi- 
nation of personality and a knack for 
dramatization that makes them at- 
tiactive to audiences. 

High school cour^& in English, 
public speaking, dramatics, foreign 
languages, and electronics, plus 



Sports and music hobbies, are valu- 
able background for proipecttve an- 
nouncers, A college liberal ^ts edu- 
cation provides an excellent 
background for an atinouncer, and 
many universities offer courses of 
study in the broadcasting field. Stu- 
dents at these institutions also may 
gain valuable experience by supple^ 
menting their eou^^ with part-time 
work at the campus radio station and 
summer work at local stations, filling 
in for vacationing staff memberp. A 
number of private broadcasting 
schools offer training in announcing. 

Persons considertng enrolling in 
any school, whither public or pri- 
vate, that offers training for a broad- 
casting career should contact the 
perionnel managers of stations, 
broadcasting trade organisations, 
and the Better Business Bureau in 
their area to determine the school's 
performance in producing suitably 
trained candidates. 

Most announcers get their first 
broadcasting jobs in small stations. 
Because announcers in small rkdio 
stations sometimes operate iransmil- 
ten, prospective announcers oft#n 
obtain an FCC Radiotelephone Third 
Class Operator Licensei which en- 
ables them to operate a radio trans- 
mitter and, therefore, makes them 
much more useful to these stations. 

Announcers usually work in sever- 
al different stations in the course of 
their careers. After acquiring experi- 
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snca at a station in a small communis 
) ty« an ambitious and talented an- 
nouncer may move to a better paying 
job in a large city. An announcer also 
may advance by getting a raguiar 
program as a disc jockey, iportscast- 
er, or other ipecialist. In the national 
networks^ competition for Jobi is in- 
tense, and announce rs uiually must 
be Qollege graduatei and have sever- 
al years of succeisfut announcing ex- 
perience before they are given an au- 
dition. 

linploymtnt Outlook 

Conipetition for beginning jobs as 
announcers will be keen through the 
mid- 1 980 's. The great attraction of 
the broadcasting field, plus its rela- 
tively smdll size, will continue to 
mean niany more jobseekers than 
jobs. Over the next decade, it will be 
easier to get jobs In radio than in 
television because more r^diu sta- 
tions hire beginners, These jobs gen 
erally will be located in small sta 
tions^ and the pay will be relatively 
low. ' 

Employnient of annuuii4.&ia u 
pected to increase faster than the 
erage for all occupations through iha 
mid-1980's as new radiu and lcUv> 
sion stations aie licensed Soinc job^ 



will become available as more cable 
television stations begin their own 
programming, Employment of an- 
nouncers will not keep pace with the 
increase in the number of stations, 
however, because of the increased 
use of automatic Iprograrnming 
equiprnent. Manjkjobs in this rela- 
tively small occup^ion will result 
from the need to replace experienced 
announcers who transfer to other 
occijpations, retire, or die. '^"^ 

Earnings and Working 
Condltlona 

Salaries of beginning announcers 
in comniercial television ranged from 
about $185 to $230 a week in 1976, 
and those of experienced announcers 
ranged from about $300 to $500, 
according to the Uinited information 
available. Many well-known an- 
nouncers earn much more. As a rule, 
salaries increase with the size of the 
coniniynity and the station, and sala= 
rie^ in television are higher than 
tho^e in radio. Annuuncers em- 
ployed by educational broadcasting 
^idiioii^ generally n less than 
ihob^ ^^\l*J work for yommerci^! sta- 
tions 

Mv>^i aiinwUnCerS in lai^c^ ^lallOii^ 
.jik a 4U'^houi wwcl, and receive 



overtune pay for work beyond 40 
hours. In small stations, many an- 
nouncers work 4 to 12 hours of over- 
time each week. Working hours con- 
sist of both time on the air and time 
spent in preparing for broadeasts. 
Evening, night, weekends and holi' 
day duty occuri frequently since 
many stations brpadcast 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. 

Working conditions are usually 
pleasant because of the variety of 
work and the many personal contacts 
that are part of the job. Announcers 
also receive some iatisfaction from 
becoming wall known in the area 
their station servei, 

SaurMS of Additional 
Inforrrtallon 

For general career information, 
wriie to: 

Nauonal AlsocisUQn of Broadcailt n, i77i N 
Si NW., Washmgton, D C. 20036. 

Curporatiun ror Public Broidcasting« 1 11 1 
I6ih St NW , Washington, DC. 20036. 

For information on how to obtain 

an FCC license, write to; 

Fedemt CommuniQations Cornmission. Wash- 
inglon, DC 20554 
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